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LETTER MONTH CONTEST 


Ist PRIZE—$10 


2nd PRIZE—$5 


3rd PRIZE—2 yr. Subscription 


4th & 5th PRIZES—1 yr. Subscription 


No more than 300 words on the following subject 


“WHAT TRAINING SHOULD A WRITER HAVE” 


DEADLINE APRIL 25, 1961 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


3365 MARTIN DRIVE 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
time, labor and skill. Your book, 
your story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we will 
submit it to the most appropriate markets on a 
straight 10% commission basis in event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short stories under 2,000 words ___-$ 3.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


We have had FORTY YEARS experience in 
—— books by new and unknown authors. 

e can help you publish your book! Send in 
your typewritten manuscript (25,000 words and 
up) for a free reading. You can be sure of 
prompt and courteous attention, and, if published 
under our subsidy plan, your work will receive 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual oe Your book will be sent to 
national and | newspapers for review; it will 
be catalogued and distributed through book deal- 
ers, and announcements will be sent to the 
author’s personal mailing list. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, 
Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, numbers over 
500 volumes published over four decades. 

We take pride in our reputation and our many 
years of experience in Book Publishing and our 
excellent list of authors whose works are to be 
found in schools, libraries, and homes all over 
this country and Canada. Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANCE & CompPaANy 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


DEPT. A-J 
1715 Walnut St. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 a 
TV scripts—Half Hour 5.00 
One Hour 7.50 
Stage Plays 10.00 
Books _ 15.00 
Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania 
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Last-Minute News from Editors 


Were we thrilled when 


7 Contests and Awards Jim won the story contest! 
It was a family affair. Jim supplying the imagination, 
: and I the encouragement. Result: a check for $250, and 

8 Letter of the Month Contest Winners gq bright-looking future. 

It happened after I'd read a Palmer ad and sent for 
their book. It —— how people make good —— 
. writing; how even ordinary experiences can be turne 
WW A Note oe Journalists into interesting stories and articles. So Jim enrolled. 
Ralph Friedman Evenings were filled with excitement as he learned how 
to put a story together. Then came the magazine contest 
—and this moment of success. Honestly, we're as 


13. The 35mm. Camera thrilled as a couple of kids! 


George Jordan Berry WANTED: MORE NEW WRITERS 


say editors themselves 


14 Two Heads are Better A — says he ‘ having — time getting 

ood 5,000-word fiction—$750 base rate. script buyer 
Sam and Norma W bury says: “I’m beating the bushes (for material) all the 
time.” The Writer reports: “Writers will find editors 
are more eager than ever to discover talent.” 


16 Protect Your Picture Rights sales, it may not be because 
; you lack talent, but that you need to know more about 
Jack Roland Coggins the professional techniques that editors look for. And 


i includes training for a elds—stories, articles, TV 
17. The Mailing Bugaboo one ~ beginners 
_ Eckert earn while learning. F. E. Lang’s first story sold for 
Allan K. Ecker $250; Amy Davidson sold twenty-two articles, two of 
which were lesson assignments. 
. FREE OFFER shows how. To learn how Palmer’s 
22 1961 Conferences proven home-study training may help you as a writer, 
send today for free typical lesson and 40-page book. No 
obligation; no salesman will call. Send coupon or post- 
26 Fillers Markets card | now before you forget. 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood, Calif.,Desk G-41 
Accredited: National Home Study Council 


Institute of 
FREE i: Sycamore, Desk G-4 


28, Calif. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, founded in 1916 
Published monthly at 3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colorado 


Newell E. Fogelberg, Editor and Publisher 
Send changes of address and all other ‘communications to 


the address above. Changes of address must be received by rlease mail me free 40-page book, ‘The Art of Writ- 
the 10th of the month to catch the following issue. ing Salable Stories,’ explaining how you help new writers 
Subscription RS: in U.S.A., $4 for 2 years, $2.50 for 1 year. get started and experienced writers increase their income. 
Outside U.S.A., $5 for 2 years, $3 for | year. Single copies, Mr.) 
25 cents each 

nied stamped, self-addressed e' are Add os 
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no responsibility for loss or damage. 
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PERSONAL TRAINING 


can help You become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


For more than thirty-five years, our organization has 
trained writers for success in all = of creative 
oe We can help you, too, for this is our only 
job. 


When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffelock, 
one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, teacher of 
such well-known writers as Tom Duncan, Josephina 
Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al P. Nelson, Jean Lee La- 
tham, and many others. 


Compare with other courses! Note how much actual 
personal help we give you, the fact that our instruc- 
tors are at the school (not scores of miles away), the 
confidence you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for home-study writers in America and that it 
is widely known for its integrity, dependability, and 
consistently effective professional training. 


Our new course, PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING, is the result of successful training of hundreds 
of writers. It is the only truly modern course based 
on the soundest principles of psychology and up-to- 
date teaching methods. Why settle for anything less 
when you can get this stimulating, interesting, and 
sales-bringing training for as little or for less than 
most of the old-style courses? 


FREE 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free book- 
let, “The Way Past the Editor,” showing me how to 


learn to write stories, articles, TV plays, and other 
salable scripts. 


ADDRESS 
CITY and STATE 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 


2562 Portage Rd. S. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


WHAT 
READERS 
WRITE 


Check in search of author. 

I am holding $40 which belongs to Thomas P. 
Kelley, whose last known address was in Toronto, 
Canada, but letters no longer reach him at his old 
address. I came by the money when a foreign pub- 
lication paid me for an article of Tom’s I had sent 
to them several years ago, when he and I were col- 
laborating, and the $40 is his share. If anyone 
knows the whereabouts of Tho.nas P. Kelley, I 
would appreciate receiving this information so as 
to send him the money. 

Larston D. Farrar, 

Suite 889, 

National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Taboo tales wanted. 

“As to the love story,” wrote Edwin A. Peeples, 
“it must meet so many taboos it becomes a pale 
souffle as tasteless as low-grade cup custard.” 

“The Lord knows,” wrote publisher Edward 
Uhlan, “how much first rate reading the public 
has been deprived of through the years because an 
editor at the mercy of ‘house policy’ shoved it 
into the ‘outgoing’ basket.” 

Many good stories which ran afoul the death 
knell of taboo can now take new hope at publica- 
tion. The undersigned is compiling an anthology 
of just such rejected and unpublished TABOO 
TALES each by a different author. Only about 
half have been selected so far so more are needed 
to make up a book length manuscript. Authors who 
have a story they have given up hope on because 
of its taboo are invited to submit it. Shorts under 
2000 words are preferred. 

If the collection is refused by the leading pub- 
lishers the compiler will publish it himself paying 
each author his share of the regular book royalty. 

Robert Binney 
145 Sixteenth Street 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 


George Freitag praised. 

Just finished reading George Freitag’s “TO THE 
UNDISCOVERED,” February AéJ. His writing on 
any subject is my great pleasure. 

He states that he cannot compose in long hand. 
I have found that it is impossible for me to write 
first draft on the typewriter. I couldn’t understand 
this until I read his explanation. The sound of 
his typewriter makes the story march for him. I 
like the sound of my pencil scribbling across the 
page. So my first draft will be in long hand and 
then rewritten on the typewriter. 

I recommend and urge all new writers to read 
this fine article by Mr. F. as he is TOPS on my list. 

E. L. Brooks 
Sandpoint, Idaho 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


New Publisher of BASEBALL. 


I have just purchased the business of Baseball 
Magazine from Mr. Earl C. Noyes. He has turned 
over to me several manuscripts which have been 
submitted and yours is among them. 

All manuscripts now here will be read within 
the next 45 days. Those not suitable, for any rea- 
son, will be returned immediately after reading. 

Those manuscripts deemed suitable will be 
turned over to an Editor whom I will appoint very 
soon. He will arrange the purchase and scheduling 
of all material (except advertising) as soon as 
humanly possible, so please do not write in about 
your story. It definitely will be returned, or ar- 
rangements made to purchase it, by or before 
March 15, 1961. We will all be too busy putting 
out the May issue, which will be the first under 
my publishership, to answer correspondence 
about individual manuscripts. 

Effective Feb. 1, I will acknowledge all manu- 
scripts, photos, cartoons and other material sub- 
mitted, immediately upon receipt. They will be 
accepted or returned within 15 days from that date. 

Harry C. Avrigan, Publisher 
Baseball Magazine 


Washington Bldg. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Rejects sold. 


Many thanks to Alfred K. Allan for telling me 
to “Sell Your Rejects!” (Jan. '61). After reading 
his encouraging article, I immediately delved into 
my “dejected rejects” file and unearthed six “or- 
phans” of the literary field. 

I gave them a fresh face and bottom, patted 
them lovingly on the latter, and sent them on their 
editorial journey. At this date, three of these “or- 
phans” found a permanent home, the other three 
are being enthusiastically debated upon. The sit- 
uation looks hopeful. 

“Sell Your Rejects” is an excellent article that 
gives dormant persistence that needed nudge. 


Cora Ellen Sobieski 
Chicago, Illinois 


Buffalo writers wanted. 


I've been a subscriber for many years. Your 
magazine has steadily improved. I enjoy especially 
the up-to-date market lists which are printed 
regularly. Also your viewpoint that writing is a 
trade and must be approached as such. No false 
blowups about writing being an easy way of life. 
It is work, and one must first of all enjoy that task 
of writing, then rewriting if success of any sort is 
to be attained. I enjoy it, but I’m not kidding my- 
self that there’s any magic short cut. I am a writer 
of poems, short stories and a news reporter for 
Newton Falls on the daily Youngstown Vindicator. 


Lima Lyman 
Newton Falls, Ohio 
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Which Course 
Gives Me 
The Most For 
My Money? 


In A Writing Course .. As inaCar... 
You Look For Two Things: 


Proved Performance and Economy 


NYS gives you both! For over 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course designed for sales. 
With you own flair for writing you should be able to 
equal the success of many many NYS students about 
whom we shall be glad to tell you. And NYS is the 
only course which gives you the benefit of two great 
books on writing and fiction and non-fiction assignments 
prepared by the authors of those books. 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and 
scope. You receive complete training in fiction, non- 
fition and TV—all divisions in a single big, rich, gen- 
erous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a 
total of 62 planned writing projects which include 
eleven extra-curricular stories, or articles, or books . . . 
with no word limitations on the assignments themselves. 
And your NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can expect else- 


where at any price. 


Valuable Instruction Book Free! 


The free booklet, “Writing For a Well-Paying Career,” 
will be of great value to you. Simply fill out and return 
the coupon below, and it will be sent to you without 
obligation by this long established and successful course. 


| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 812, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 
| FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Address 


Pads Licensed by the State of New York 
{ (This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 


or 


\ | 


WHY NOT AIM HIGH? 


Make your stories stand out! Shoot first for publication 
sales, and then for those BIGGER Movie and TV sales! 
Get the right kind of writing help—from my real know- 


how earned through years inside major Hollywood film 


studios. Added years of helping writers and others on 
all types of stories, novels, scripts, screen treatments. 
Life stories ghosted of stars and colorful persons. 

GHOST-WRITING REVISION EDITING CRITICISM 


Get my most beneficial criticism, $5 any length to 6000 
words. Further details upon request. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


1287 S. Plymouth Blvd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal articles, a 
column, news features. Men and women of ali ages are 
selling in their spare time. Why not you? Let us show you 
what editors want and how we train you for this work. Learn 
how to “write to sell.’ Send today for free illustrated folio 
and Mr. Cooke’s Bookkeeping System For Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 28 
Western Office, Box 1008, 
Glendale, Calif. 


Eastern Office, Box 221, 
Irwin, Penna. 


in the May AvJ 
MARKET LIST OF 
SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


CHARLES CARSON 
Book Specialist 
Criticism—Editing—Ghost Writing 
Free details on request. 


Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Looking for a 


ublished, promoted, distributed 
by a successful, reliable company noted for eronet, 
fiction, 


Your book can be 


personal service. All Subjects Invited . . 
non-fiction, poetry, etc. 
Write for our free, illustrated 40-page booklet, “To 


the Author in Search of a Publisher.” Packed with 


practical, proven ideas, it shows you, step-by-step, 
how your manuscript can be transfor 
beautiful volume. Write to: 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 


B-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 
6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 28 


med into a 


B 
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Last-Minute News 
from Editors... 


Fate Magazine, 845 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
is always in the market for good articles and 
stories on the strange, the unknown, the occult 
and paranormal. 2500 to 3000 words, top length. 
— Mary Margaret Fuller, Editor at the above 
address. 


The New York Times Magazine, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y. Lester Markel, Editor. This 
is a Sunday Magazine that appears only in the 
New York Times. Free lance contributions are in- 
vited. Articles must be based on a specific news 
item or forthcoming event or reflect a trend or 
situation (sometimes a season or significant anni- 
versary) that makes them timely. Humor is wel- 
comed but rarely use material handled in the 
first person. Light verse of high quality and news 
relevance is used occasionally. No Fiction. Full 
length articles usually run from 1800 to 3000 
words and for these the pay is $300 on accept- 
ance. For articles up to 1400 words, which usu- 
ally run on one page, pay is $250. Shorter pieces 
run from 400 to 1200 words (in back of the book) 
at a rate of approximately $30 per column, or 
roughly 400 words. 

“Ours is basically a news magazine. We define 
news in its broadest sense. We provide back- 
ground on national and international news devel- 
opments, science, education, family life, social 
trends and problems, arts and entertainment, 
personalities, sports, the changing American scene 
—virtually the whole human scope.” 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind., is always in need 
of seasonal fillers. 

Llewellyn Publications, 100 So. Wabasha St., 
St. Paul, Minn., is one of the leading publishers 
of astrology books and magazines. It is now mov- 
ing to the above address. 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, is in- 
terested in the short-short of 1000 words in the 
area of the romance, family or mystery fiction. 


Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall St., New York 15 
N. Y., and its advertising agency, Donahue and 
Coe, are in the market for five-minute radio 
scripts dealing with interesting people and as- 
pects of life in New York City. Payment ranges 
from $40 to $75. For an outline of requirements, 
write Alexander B. Adans at the address above 
of Gerald D. Roscoe, Donahue and Coe, 1271 
Sixth Ave., New York 20. 


Baseball Magazine, Washington Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., is under the new publishership 
of Harry C. Avrigan and will consider stories from 
600 to 2500 words, with or without pictures, per- 
taining to baseball exclusively. This applies par- 
ticularly to Major League games, players, per- 
sonalities, etc., on the Pacific Coast. Will use un- 
usual factual stories and pictures about Youth 
Leagues anywhere such as Little League, Babe 
Ruth League, Pony League, American Legion 
Junior League and any other organized baseball 
leagues. Payment will be arranged at time of pur- 
chase and will be made on publication. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Child Life has a new address: 3516 College Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. Adelaide Field, Editor. 
Is looking for short stories 500 to 900 words in 
length. Crosswords, Puzzles, short plays and 
articles are also used, also very short verse ap- 
pealing to children 3 to 9 years. Payment is 3c 
per word for stories, 25c per line for verse, on 
publication. 

American Sunday-School Union, Editorial Dept., 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., needs cur- 
rently: 1. Feature articles on boys and girls who 
become noted as earnest, zealous, evangelical 
Christian leaders. 2. Short stories with fresh, in- 
vigorating plots, dealing with (a) historical, such 
as Reformation era, material; (b) problems of 
choice of life-work, ethical situations, and so on. 
3. Short filler material of devotional and inspira- 
tional character. The American Sunday-School 
Union is anxious to receive free-lance manuscript 
of unmistakably evangelical flavor and quality for 
its two publications CHRISTIAN YOUTH and 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. A detailed infor- 
mation bulletin for free-lance contributors is 
available on request. 

Knight Publishing Corp., Prismatic Bldg., West 
Branch, Los Angeles 46, Calif., publishers of 
ADAM and THE ADAM READER have a new 
Newsletter out for writers, available on request. 
It gives detailed information of their requirements 
and current needs. 


CONTESTS 
& AWARDS 


THE POET’S WORKSHOP offers $100 plus 
Citation Certificate for Poet of the Year for the 
best unpublished poem of 40 lines or less. One 
entry, any subject, any form. Deadline: May 15, 
1961. Send three type-written copies, with name 
and address in upper left-hand corner of each 
page. Keep carbon copy, as all entries will be de- 
stroyed at end of contest. All entries in the contest 
remain the sole property of the authors. Award 
winner will be announced Sept. 15, 1961. Mail 
entries to Dedie Huffman Wilson, Founder and 
Director, The Poets’ Workshop, 2423 Sunny Vista 
Drive, San Jose, Calif. 


1961 NEW PLAYWRIGHTS CONTEST is be- 
ing sponsored by The Colony Arts Center of 
Woodstock, N. Y. The purpose of the contest and 

ublic performances is to provide new playwrights 
or the theater, television and the movies an op- 
portunity to achieve some initial recognition and 
guidance in advancing their writing careers under 
reasonably professional off-Broadway conditions. A 
minimum of three and a maximum of twelve one- 
act plays will be presented during July and August, 
the exact number depending upon the quality and 
potential of the plays submitted. For detailed re- 
quirements and rules write to New Playwrights 
Showcase, Colony Arts Center, 22-24 Rock City 
Rd., Woodstock, N. Y. 


Aprit, 1961 


WESTERN HERITAGE WRITING AWARDS 
has added three new writing awards to be given 
in 1961. The board of trustees of the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and Western Heritage Cen- 
ter, located in Oklahoma City, voted recently to 
give the Western Heritage Awards on an annual 
basis. Designed to encourage authenticity in west- 
ern writing, movies television and music. New writ- 
ing categories added for 1961 are the Western 
Novel (5000 words or above), Western Non-Fic- 
tion Book and Western Juvenile Book. The word 
“magazine” had been dropped from the two pre- 
vious writing categories (Western Short Story and 
Western Non-Fiction Article). “This is to make 
short stories and articles published in anthologies 
eligible for these wards,” Ben K. West, chairman 
of the Advisory Committee, explained. Also, for 
purposes of the contest, Short Stories will be con- 
sidered stories of less than 5000 words. Contest for 
entries published or produced in 1961 will prob- 
ably be announced in August or September. 


Why Not Make Money 


While Learning to Write ? 


With my unique system, you practice writing and 
profit at the same time. No longer need you spend 
dreary months just practicing. With my new method, 
the editors decide how you are doing . . . with their 
verdicts often rendered in checks. There is no guess- 
work with my tested coaching. You can start in the 
“‘grammar school’’ of writing, and end up—if you so 
desire—with an ‘‘advanced’’ education. You pay as 
you progress—from month to month. 


Don’t get me wrong. A great deal of study and prac- 
tice are necessary. There is no way out of that. But 
if you already have a great deal of practice behind 
you, my approach to professional writing could be 
exactly what you need to tip the scales in your favor. 
In the beginning, writing can be a real chore. Be- 
cause | am so aware of that, | have planned my pro- 
gram so that there can be both financial and editorial 
recognition along the way . . . to make the going 
easier for you. Why not ask for further information 
as to what | can accomplish for you. There is no ob- 
ligation. Please mail coupon below. By return mail | 
will explain what my writing program is all about— 
my clients will testify as to how well it works. For 
what you get, my fee is the most modest in the field. 
Only $5.00 can start you on the road to Writing for 
Profit. 

Send no money now! First, write for the facts .. . 
then decide. 

BENSON BARRETT—7464 N. Clark St., Dept 297-D 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


Benson Barret, Dept. 297-D 
7464 N. Clark St., 
| Chicago 26, lil. 


Please send me the free facts on 


your Write for 
Profit method. 
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LETTER OF THE MONTH CONTEST 


GRACE H. SCOTT 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


Ist PRIZE 


The first meeting of our recently organized Long 
Beach Writers’ Conference here in June 1959 was 
rich in values for me as a writer. Here were my 
contemporaries (we who are still learning) and I, 
meeting with established writers and editors. 

Looking around at my fellow writers in the 
audiences I felt a surge of pride in and for them 
all. The spirits of these people were reaching for 
improvement—for themselves and for the world. 
They were accepting the hard task of self-mastery 
and self-direction, yet listening eagerly to those 
who had gone ahead. And on the other hand, 
here were the established ones so kindly sharing 
what they had come by with dogged work on that 
lonely road. 

I could not help but feel that here the soundest 
values of our way of life were being forged into 
words which might someday change the world. 
We were being offered the tools which the experts 
had created for their own use. The speakers were 
eager to communicate, the audience attentive to 
every word. 


| 26TH 


Writers! 


AUSTIN WAHL LITERARY SERVICE is 


Sales HEADQUARTERS 


AWLS sells all types of manuscripts to leading publishers 
everywhere. Writers throughout the world know this and 
are on our clientele. Our service is complete, experienced, 
and expert and includes manuscript criticism and re- 
vision suggestions when necessary. 


COMMISSION 10% 


BONUS BENEFITS 

1. Quality editorial advice 

2. Comprehensive manuscript marketing 

3. Foreign and subsidiary sales 

And now send for our FREE FOLDER. 

Like so many others, you'll be glad you did! 

The Reading-Evaluation Fee for a manuscript under 
2,000 words is only $3. This includes all regular services 
—revision suggestions, criticism, editing suggestions and 
marketing. 
While they last, copies of 1961 Writer’s Prospectus pre- 
pared by our Creative Dept. and listing the five require- 
ments of every published short story with other helpful 
data, only $1. 


(Wahl 


The Best Known Name in Literary Representation 
21 East Van Buren St. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


Best service - Steady sales - Unrivaled value 


The poets, the juvenile writers, the article 
writers, those with novels and other book credits 
gave freely and their words were gratefully ac- 
cepted. Editors told their needs and their aversions. 
The atmosphere welded this good will together to 
make of writing a dedicated profession. 

Something important and vital from the heart 
of each individual seemed to unite intensely to 
make a body of purpose. It is a deeply stirring 
thing to be privileged to have joined the ranks 
of America’s writers, however small one’s begin- 
nings are. Writing is not a vocation only, was the 
message I got, it is a way of life for all of our lives. 
This search for truth and its clear and beautiful 
expression is the clean steel framework that will 
support the building of free world ideals and aims 
in the future as it has in the past. 

In becoming more closely acquainted with my 
fellow writers, this strangely individual yet con- 
certed treasure of the free world grew to be an 
almost visible reality bulwarked by the strong 
precious metals of human love and lonely deter- 
mination. 

More than a listing of the multitude of con- 
crete helps that were offered, and which I have 


Do You REALLY Work 
at Writing? 


If so. . . then WHY pay $5 to $25 per script for 
a reading? | offer my complete manuscript service 
to you, including final typing, all corrections re- 
quired, a preliminary blue-pencil criticism, sug- 
gested revisions, etc., all for the low cost of $15 
per month. This one charge covers the handling 
of ALL manuscripts (including books, plays and 
poetry) you might complete during any month 
When you submit to me, | analyze the script com- 
pletely, return it to you with any suggestions, 
criticisms and blue-pencil changes, then retype it 
professionally after your final approval and re- 
work. Salable scripts will be marketed immediate- 
ly at 10%. There are no additional fees of any 
kind. Send $15.00 along with your first script 
and enjoy personal assistance with ALL of your 
work. Rates on other services, ghosting, plotting, 
etc., available on request. Please enclose return 
postage at all times. You are under no obligation 
to continue this service after the first month. If 
you should not be fully satisfied with the services 
| offer at a rate often less than $1.00 per script, 
you may decline to renew at any time. 


FREDERICK A. RABORG, JR. 


1809 Cornell Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 
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“What a Writers 


gladly tried to assimilate, was the value of this 
spiritual edifice that hovers over a writers’ con- 
ference. It is with a higher head and a lighter 
heart that I go to my typewriter these days. The 
task may be hard and I may make mistakes, but 
there are others with me, and helping hands of- 
fered freely, which I may have merely for attend- 
ing another Writers’ Conference come Spring! 


PAULINE SALTZMAN 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


I needed a writers conference like a hole in the 
head. Or so I thought as I ground out radio com- 
mercials by the ream, day in and day out. With my 
hack job, plus after-hours freelancing, I wasn’t at 
all inclined to spend three days of my hard-earned 
vacation on a busman’s holiday. But when a fellow 
writer finally talked me into registering with her 
for the Detroit Writers’ Conference, I had to 
admit to myself that this was against my better 
judgment. 

Four years have passed since I attended that 
memorable writers’ conference; I am still reaping 
the benefits in the form of tips, hints, and just 
sheer inspiration from talking shop with kindred 
souls. Those two wonderful, rewarding days have 
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Conference Did For Me” 


lasted far longer than my job as continuity writer. 
I am no longer in radio, but I am earning sub- 
stantially at freelance writing, thanks to what I 
learned at that very memorable writers confab at 
Detroit. 

Our guiding light, of course, was Mr. Irv Leiber- 
man, who served as conference organizer, moder- 
ator, emcee, instructor. You name it. . . he was it. 
Mr. Leiberman certainly gave unstintingly of his 
wide experience, professional “know-how,” and 
the kind of versatility that makes him the dis- 
tinguished, successful writer that he is. 


Like the others who had the good fortune to 
attend, I learned important little things, just as I 
learned important big things: American writers 
can easily sell to Canadian markets, even without 
benefit of affixing return Canadian postage. The 
writer simply scotch-tapes an American coin, com- 
mensurate with the amount of the stamps, to a 
slip of paper. Voila!—Return postage! Of the big 
things, I learned how vital anecdotes are to non- 
fiction. Without the liberal salt-and-peppering of 
these “for-instances,” the non-fiction MS. isn’t 
worth its salt. What really stuck in my mind—and 
my sales prove its value—was how anecdotes may 
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74 Note to Yournaltste: 


by RALPH FRIEDMAN 


A long time ago I made a trip around the world 
—before such trips were so commonplace—and 
upon my return addressed several groups. As a 
result, I was interviewed three times by newspaper 
reporters, and in each case the article was hope- 
lessly wrong. What I had said was agonizingly 
distorted—garbled beyond recognition. 

I spoke rather rapidly in those days and I am 
sure that the reporters, taking notes in longhand, 
caught only a few transient phrases. In each in- 
stance, self-conscious of my fast delivery, I paused 
to ask the reporter present if he was able to keep 
up with my verbal flow. “Oh yes,” was always 
the answer. “Certainly.” 

Out of my own sad experiences as an inter- 
viewee, and through watching many other re- 
porters in action, and discussing the subject with 
still more journalists, I am forced to conclude that 
the average newsman is not honest with himself 
or with the people he interviews. 

Are reporters afraid their sterling reputations 
will be shattered if they admit that they cannot 
fully and accurately record what is being told 
them? Are they fearful that a legend will be 
tarnished if they own up to not understanding 
some things under discussion? 

To keep the record straight, the really com- 
petent reporters I have met do not victimize them- 
selves, the people they write about, and their 
readers by pretending to be perfect recording 
instruments and complete encyclopedias. And, it 
should be added, more and more journalists— 
particularly feature writers and columnists—em- 
ploy lightweight, portable tape recorders, so as to 
better conduct interviews and have a more accurate 
record. 

True it is that some interviews have to be 
carried on under abnormal conditions, on a sort 
of hit-and-run basis, but the madcap techniques 
employed for this kind of thing have no excuse in 
most interview situations. 

My appeal is a very simple one: don’t be afraid 
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BE HUMAN 


to be human. As a bureau chief of Fairchild Pub- 
lications I drum it into my 15 correspondents. 
There is no excuse for sloppiness in nine out of 
10 cases. 

The first rule is: record accurately what the in- 
terviewee is saying. If this means slowing down 
the man or woman talking to you, so be it. My 
first words to a person who speaks swiftly are: 
“I’m not a fast writer and I want to make an ac- 
curate record, so please speak slowly.” 

In some interviews I have repeatedly asked the 
person to break brisk pace. On occasion, as the 
subject interviewed commenced another thought, 
I have interrupted with, “Just a minute,” and con- 
tinued jotting down his last remarks. 

Only twice, in hundreds and hundreds of normal 
interview situations, have I been jeered for my 
method, and both times I was later warmly 
thanked, once before a convention of 500 people, 
for my full and accurate reporting. 

Every reporter ought to know some kind of 
shortcut writing. For most journalists, the speed- 
writing methcd is probably best. I didn’t have time 
to attend a business school, so I sent to a New 
York company for textbooks. Although I have 
more often than not been forced to keep the books 
closed, I have doubled my writing speed. Still, 
even now—and I was a “fast” writer before—I am 
often too slow for the vocal tempo of others. 

The second rule is also elementary: if you don’t 
understand what the person is saying, have him 
explain. 

I could give dozens of illustrations, but perhaps 
one will suffice. A furniture manufacturer I inter- 
viewed some months ago was dismayed with my 
ignorance of the technical processes involved in 
producing his particular line. “How come you 
don’t know?” he asked in exasperation. “How can 
you write about something if you don’t know 
anything about it?” 

“Look,” I said, “who would you rather talk to: 
a phoney who pretends to know and doesn’t and 
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who will write an article that will send you into a 
boil or an honest man who is interested in doing 
a piece you will be proud to have associated with 
your name?” 

He saw my point and cooperated fully. 

When I came to Portland as bureau chief of 
Fairchild Publications, almost my first chore was 
to visit Jantzen, Inc., the great sportswear knitting 
firm, to do a fashion review on some sweaters. 
Frankly, I didn’t know the difference between a 
cardigan and a pullover; a “print” was something 
I expected to see on a wall; and “shawl collar” 
was a word that hadn’t even brushed against my 
vocabulary. 

The designer proceeded to lay out the sweaters, 
at my request, and then launched into a technical 
oral presentation. Within 60 seconds I was com- 
pletely lost. 

Now, I am old enough and I am wise enough, I 
hope, to understand how people talk. Very few 
speak with precision, very few have a flawless 
continuum. Most people interchange words, erase 
statements made earlier, use verbal short cuts, 
toos in data out of context, etc. If Sylvia Shepard, 
our erudite west coast fashion editor had been 
present, she would easily have followed this 
woman's talk. Or, to put it another way, if this 
woman had been speaking on a subject familiar to 
me, I, too, could have overcome all the hurdles 
which trip the unlearned. 

After five minutes I halted the woman and 
said: “It’s no use. I’m all balled up. It’s hopeless. 
We have to do it another way.” 

“Why don’t you listen and then ask questions?” 
she said. 

“That's no good,” I replied. “I’ve got a mental 
block already. It’s all alien to me.” 

“But all the other fashion reporters listen to 
what I say,” she insisted. 

“Exactly,” I said. “I’m not a fashion reporter. 
Why not do it this way: I'll ask questions and you 
give me very simple answers, illustrating as we 
go along. Then, when we finish, I'll read my notes 
back to you.” 

She didn’t like the idea, but I begged her to 
humor me, and finally she accepted. Now what? I 
took a deep breath, ran a few thoughts through 
my built-in computer, and said: “If I owned a 
store and you were a salesman trying to sell me 
these new sweaters, what would you say about 
them? I know they are new, but new in what way? 
How are they different from what you sold me last 
year?” 

In half an hour we had gone through the 
sweater line. I read my notes back, she made a 
few small changes, and that afternoon I wired in 
the first fashion review I had ever done in my life. 

Today, in Portland, dozens of executives show 
no sign of irritation when I ask them what this or 
that means. Sometimes I say: “Look, I haven't 
any idea of what this is all about, so spell it out 
for me in a-b-c’s. Explain it to me like you would 
to a child.” 
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Why do these busy executives take time—and 
often a great deal of time—with me? Because my 
stories are accurate, they are informative, and 
they are interpretive. I have operated on the 
premise that if you are trying to do a fair, honest 
job, people will help you. 

An interview ought not be rigid. It should be 
fluid. But certain facts have to be recorded in any 
case. I find it quite helpful to jot down questions 
on filing cards, one question to a card, and record 
the answers on the cards. The cards can be 
shuffled as the interview proceeds, to insure con- 
tinuity, and in the written interview there may be 
more reshuffling. But it helps to come prepared. 

Once, interviewing the governor of California, 
I spread my cards over half his desk, to his amuse- 
ment, and after asking and recording one question, 
I quickly searched for the card with the next logi- 
cal question. (Logical for the sequence, at least) . 
If a question I had not prepared appeared to be 
the next logical one, I penned it on a blank card. 

You may think this to be a cumbersome process, 
but with an agile mind and battle-scarred experi- 
ence, very little time is lost. And, to reveal a secret, 
there is a beautiful psychological advantage in 
this method: the interviewee completely relaxes, 
thinking he has all the time in the world, and 
that you are working on a prearranged plan which 
excludes surprises. In a series of political profiles 
for a western magazine, I “trapped” some other- 
wise very sophisticated and nimble gentlemen. 

You learn, too, to record in your mind the little 
asides, mannerisms, gestures and nuances which 
you don’t pen. These give the story a “personal” 
flavor, so that the character is more sharply de- 
lineated. 

While I am on the subject of journalists, I 
would make two additional points, each briefly. 

First, the matter of responsibility. If you say 
you are going to do something, do it, even if you 
lose time and money by adhering to your word. 
A bond of trust is invaluable. If you find it im- 
possible to keep your word, let the other party 
know beforehand. 

Second, when the article you have done on some- 
one appears, let that person know as soon as you 
can. Don’t be callous and treat people as things to 
be discarded once you are done with them. The 
people in question will appreciate your considera- 
tion and closer rapport will be established. 

This, then, in conclusion: don’t be afraid to be 
human. The glib, selfish, man-above-life, “super” 
reporter is as superficial in print as he is in other 
forms of behavior. 

Be human, with all the strengths and frailities of 
humanity you possess. By frankly asserting your 
weaknesses you will elicit frankness from others. 
When one mask is removed, the other is unhinged. 
By giving of yourself you will find more given to 
you. By acting primarily as a decent, mature hu- 
man being, not as the “Front Page” stereotype of 
the reporter, you will become a better journalist. 
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THE 35 mm. CAMERA 


by GEORGE JORDAN BERRY 


Are you making a sincere effort to develop the 
same skills in photography that you possess in 
writing? The pictures you submit with words are 
becoming increasingly important to the editor, 
and absolutely demand that you step out of the 
snapshot class into the world of serious photog- 
raphy. 

Serious publication photographers nowadays are 
concentrating the majority of their picture efforts 
on the small, hand size 35mm camera. This is the 
age of ultra fast films and a kitbag of assorted 
lenses. Taken together with the small, weightless 
feel of the 35mm camera body, they create a time 
and motion advantage for you that is nothing short 
of amazing. And time and motion when you are 
out on an interview or at the story scene are the 
single most important mechanical aspect of your 
writing. 

So if you are not using the 35mm camera, the 
fast films and the changeable lenses, here is a 
capsule explanation of today’s 35mm camera for 
writer-photographer users-to-be. 

Story telling photography nowadays must have a 
“here and now” feel to it. The candid, in motion, 
photograph depicting the guy and his gadget do- 
ing the thing the story is about—this is the heart of 
the matter. It means taking pictures where the 
thing or product or process is in use, together with 
the face of the designer, maker, and user or the 
chap who awards the plaque. One minute you are 
outside shooting all outdoors. The next minute 
you are in a clothes closet shooting by candle light. 
You need a camera you can tote around, in and 
out of doors, halls, dinky board rooms, up ladders 
and down manholes. The 35mm camera will fit in 
pocket or purse, literally, or nestle under a sports 
jacket. Most often it hangs obediently around your 
neck like grandmother’s cameo broach. You can 


“I became involved in photography several years 
ago as a result of a temporary internal interest in 
a foundering local magazine, Paradise of the Pa- 
cific. Hawati has both excellent writers and su- 
perior photographers, but not always in the same 
person. The happy material that was turned in to 
the magazine seldom was backed with useful pix. 
I got so exercised about it, I began taking pictures 
myself to discover how creatively and mechanical- 
ly difficult it might be. Now I can’t keep my 
cameras at home. 

Perhaps there are those who submit words who 
let confusion about photography keep them from 
creating pictures as substantial as the words they 
write. Photography is not a chemical-optical ogre, 
but a happy adjunct to the writing trade. Or 
should be.” 
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shoot with it by lying down, stooping, squatting, 
leaning or by hanging from your knees. The 35mm 
camera is a scene maker that will make any scene. 
Moreover, it is unobtrusive. People freeze less 
often and less rigidly because the full front of the 
camera pointed at them is less than playing card 
size when cupped in your hands in the familiar 
eye level grip. 

Granted the advantage of small size, why the 
multiplicity of lenses? The normal camera lens 
only shoots so much of the scene from left to right, 
top to bottom. Sometimes you are backed against 
a wall and you still do not have the whole picture 
in frame. You need a wide angle lens, one that 
will permit you to photograph every member of 
the board of directors seated at the narrow oval 
table both in view and in focus. For it is the ad- 
vantage of the wide angle lens that the picture 
will be in focus both near the lens and way back 
against the far wall of the oak paneled room. 

Conversely, you may need to narrow down the 
frame of camera vision to one man’s face. He is 
the boy around whom the story wraps. A tele- 
photo lens comes into play at this point, for it is 
an excellent portrait lens. The telephoto lens 
tends to exclude unwanted detail right and left, 
front and back. That is, only the immediate area 
of the man’s head is likely to be in complete focus, 
which heightens portrait attention on the face. 
Telephoto lenses also permit you to stand off 
unobtrusively and shoot pictures of people with- 
out their awareness, enhancing the candid quality 
of the final picture. It permits you to photograph 
subjects that are ordinarily too far away to fill the 
frame. 

Thus, in addition to the standard focal length 
lens, today’s 35mm camera almost invariably comes 
equipped with change-of-lens fittings. If you are 
not taking advantage of wide angle and telephoto 
lenses in your photography, you are missing a lot 
of story telling potential, visually. 

The next point has to do with film. The 35mm 
format permits you to load 36 exposures into the 
camera at once, which is to say you can shoot three 
times as many pictures between loads, and for 
approximately the same film and development 
costs as the larger eight and twelve exposure rolls. 
Many people complain they cannot shoot 36 ex- 
posures of a single subject. Force yourself. Shoot 
from standing, shoot from kneeling, shoot from a 
chair. Shoot close in, shoot back away, shoot the 
laughter and shoot the serious discussion. Shoot the 
man’s secretary interrupting your interview. Re- 
cord and record and record. You may only get two 
publishable pictures out of thirty-six, which is no 
more than the two pictures you would have got 
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from the twelve exposure roll. But think of the 
selection, and think too of the spontaneity and 
“this is it” feeling of your photography. Plus, those 
pix you do not send off with today’s story may 
illustrate tomorrow’s. 

Don’t be afraid to use fast films. Today’s fast 
films are not that grainy. As a photographer, you 
can do far more damage to a picture in terms of 
fuzzy reproduction by clicking a nervous shutter 
than the grainiest fast film on the market. Load 
your camera with fast film, and then turn your 
attention to squeezing off jiggle free pictures. Use 
tripods and cable releases with gay abandon. A 
tripod is not a crutch, it’s a necessary accessory. 
But don’t deny yourself the vastly expanded pic- 
ture potential of today’s fast film. 

For technique and technical understanding of 
serious photography you can absorb it in sugar 
cube lumps by reading photography magazines 
off the newsstand shelves. Read them all, every 
page, every month—together they make a very 
useful cram course. 

Finally, be extremely careful of negative and 
print development. If you haven't learned to do it 


by SAM AND NoRMA WooDBURY 


The person who said, ‘Two heads are better 
than one,” could very well have had in mind our 
husband and wife writing team. 

We are the only husband and wife full time 
writing team we know of in the confession field. 

The most important single item in this col- 
laboration is a small, black notebook which we 
have nicknamed, “Inky.” 

We collect story ideas from everywhere—friends, 
newspapers, radio, magazine articles and even in 
the doctor’s office and the bus depot. 

As soon as we recognize a story idea in some- 
thing we have read or heard, one of us quickly 
jots down the bare germ of the idea in Inky. 
There it is left to incubate however long it takes 
the story to germinate into a full blown plot or 
story outline. 

A story idea in Inky may be read by one or 
both of us dozens of times before we see the story. 

The theme for a story usually comes to one of 
us first. Sometimes, the climax or memorable scene 
emerges first or perhaps the conflict is uppermost. 
We feel each story must have a theme, a memorable 
or a strong climax scene and conflict. It goes with- 
out saying, in a confession, one must also have 
realism and good characterization. 

At this point, we are ready to bat the idea back 
and forth in a fast game of writing ping pong. 

One of us usually starts it off with—“What if-—.” 

The game is on and goes on until the story is fully 

developed as far as plot or structure is concerned. 
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TWO HEADS ARE BETTER 


yourself, or haven't the time, search out a com- 
mercial film laboratory in your city that operates 
a dust free enlarger, using scratch free handling 
and fine grain developers. Don’t send your pub- 
lication pictures through the normal snapshot de- 
velopment channels. They frequently murder 
them. Remember, it will be impractical to re-shoot 
more than half your photography if some dark- 
room joker plays havoc with it. Also, you already 
have $7.00 to $20.00 an hour in time and motion 
invested when you pull the exposed roll out of the 
camera. Back yourself up by finding the finest pro 
laboratory in your area—and spend the extra 
money being continually satisfied with results. 
Join the 35mm magazine photographers. The 
initiation fee is merely the cost of that second lens 


wide angle or telephoto. Club meetings are held 
in your home or office, cleaning those magic lenses 
and checking your camera function. It is a self 
liquidating hobby no magazine contributor can 
afford not to afford. Today is the day to see a re- 
liable camera dealer. Your editors will love you 
for it. 


The details and setting are left to the partner who 
actually does the writing. 

We are reminded of a story about the late Sen- 
ator Richard Neuberger of Oregon and his wife 
who is also in politics. It was said of them that 
they were the only political pair in Washington 
who could hold a caucus in bed. 

When our story is ready to go down on paper 
or to be fed into our Dictaphone, the one who 
feels most strongly about the story or the one who 
is not at the moment busy on another story takes 
over. 

If an editor requests a rewrite, which often 
happens, it is usually done by the female member 
of the team since she enjoys the challenge of re- 
writing. 

Where do we get ideas, is a question often asked 
of us and we answer, “everywhere.” We can hardly 
rub shoulders with people or read anything with- 
out coming up with story ideas. They hang like 
grapes, waiting to be recognized, plucked and 
turned over to Inky to be incubated. 

We have learned the hard way to beware of 
following too closely someone's “true experience.” 

Hilda Wright, veteran editor of Personal Ro- 
mances sent one such story back with the terse 
statement, “Unbelievable.” 

We were new at the game of confession writing 
then and we wrote back to her, triumphantly, 
“Every word of our story was true, written exactly 
as it happened.” 
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Hilda was not impressed. Back came the laconic, 
and to us, amazing reply, “That is the trouble with 
true experiences. They often are so unusual that 
our readers cannot see themselves in such a situa- 
tion so to them, the story is unbelievable.” 

Thus we learned the old adage that truth is 
stranger than fiction dares to be. 

Another must in confession writing is strong 
reader identification. The female half of our 
team received the criticism, ‘too slick,” much too 
often. We finally broke it down to these terms— 
if your male protagonist comes home from work 
to mix a drink to relax before dinner, you are 
aiming for the slick market but if he comes home 
and gets a can of beer from the refrigerator you 
have a character from a confession story. 

Again, Hilda Wright helped us out when she 
said, “Create your main character, not as men 
really are but as women like to think they are.” 
This was good advise for a market whose readers 
are predominately women. 

To show how we use teamwork in creating a 
story, we would like to use a drowning incident we 
witnessed one day at a lake resort. A young bride- 
groom of one day was taken from the lake 
drowned. His young, teenage widow was prostrated 
with grief and alone among strangers. 

This of course, went into Inky’s keeping as soon 
as we could get it there. The tragic event had 
made a terrific impression on us, of course and it 
was only a few days later that one of us said, 
“What if the mother of the boy who drowned puts 
the blame for her son’s death on the girl?” 

The other partner came back with, “What if it 
was an elopement and the mother or the boy’s 
parents refuse to accept the daughter-in-law?” 

It was one quick jump to, “Suppose the girl 
was an orphan and is pregnant?” 

The theme was developed then. We already had 
our memorable scene and conflict. The story sold 
first time out to Shirley Brownrigg at Ace Publica- 
tions and appeared in Secrets magazine under the 
title, “Betrayed In My Own Home.” 

In the beginning, we came a cropper occa- 
sionally when we both actually worked on the 
same story. This is an excellent example of the 
mistake of having the secondary story line equally 
as strong as the primary story line which throws 
the story off balance. 

A friend had told us of an incident where a girl 
hitch hiked a ride over a river bridge crossing the 
state line between Washington and Oregon. After 
the driver had taken the girl across the state line, 
her boy friend met them and the girl opened 
her coat showing her torn dress to the horrified 
driver. The young couple then blackmailed the 
frightened man into paying them off to not accuse 
him of molesting the girl. The driver, aware of 
the Mann Act and the consequences of his lack 
of prudence, usually paid off. 

Shirley Brownrigg liked this story but said, “You 
have an interesting situation with some people 
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in it. We would like more characterization so that 
we would have some clearly drawn people in a 
situation.” 

The male member of our team was tired of chas- 
ing those kids back and forth across the bridge so 
the rewrite was turned over to the wife. Back came 
the word from Editor Brownrigg after she saw the 
revision, ‘“‘Now, you have a story that is more the 
story of the problems of foreign born youngsters 
than it is the story of a hitchhike blackmail.” 

However, she did buy the story although it did 
not bring top rates. It appeared in Confidential 
Confessions in August 1959 under the title, “Teen- 
age Blackmailers.” 

We were reminded by this experience of one of 
James Thurber’s fables where he proved that it 
is just as bad to fall flat on your back as it is to 
fall flat on your face. 

Mary Lucile (“CC”) Proctor of Intimate Stories 
bought a story from us using a personal experience. 
Our local high school had had one of the many 
bombscares which plagued the schools for awhile. 
We took the actual bomb scare as the germ of 
truth in our story and applied our question. What 
if—there actually was an explosion and an old 
janitor was critically injured. What if—the young 
people who had perpetrated the bomb hoax were 
accused of murder. That one was easy to do after 
the idea had been batted around between us for 
awhile. The story was bought first time out by 
Editor Proctor and appeared in the September 
1959 issue of Intimate Stories under the title of 
“Teens On A Wild Motel Party.” 

Inky very seldom fails us even when the dreaded 
scourge of all professional free lancers comes—the 
writing block. Sometimes, story ideas lay there 
dormant for a year or two but very few of them 
die there in our little black book and are never 
used. Very few of them turn into unsalable stories 
which eventually wind up in the wastebasket. 

We are very conscientious about studying the 
markets to keep up with changing trends. We need 
to know what situations have been overdone until 
they become trite. Here again, teamwork helps 
for with two of us reading we can cover twice as 
much material. 

We try hard for realism and good characteriza- 
tion. It is not quite as important but we do try 
to take advantage of different settings. A regional 
story is much in demand by most editors because 
it may be built on an overworked theme or situa- 
tion but with the addition of a new and different 
background the story gains originality. Since 
traveling is one of our hobbies, it pays off profit- 
ably in this way. 

However, we never lose sight of the fact that 
the confession reader is far more interested in 
WHAT happened than she is in where it hap- 
pened. So, use your different background spar- 
ingly as you would spices in cooking. 

Yes, two heads are better than one—unless, as 
some wit remarked, they are on the same shoulders. 
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by Jack ROLAND Coceins 


Last month I returned a check to a trade (busi- 
ness) magazine editor. It was not what was on 
front of the check that prompted this action, but 
what was on back. Written across one end were 
the words: “All Rights.” Naturally, if I signed 
and cashed the check, it would represent a con- 
tract and I would have no further claim to the 
material concerned. I could not in short continue 
to capitalize on my efforts. 

I reminded the editor that I had not offered 
all rights, but only first N.A.S.R. and first repro- 
duction rights on the pictures. I explained why 
secondary rights were valuable to me. Was the 
editor angry? Of course not. In fact, he said he 
was glad to know someone who protected his rights 
and stood up for his principles. The new check, 
for the same amount, was for first one-tim > use 
only. I was free to attempt to make more mone 
on the material. 

Now, I know many trade journal reporters and, 
strangely they do not seem to realize that second 
rights on trade journal articles and pictures are 
valuable. They are indifferent to the rights they 
sell. They are afraid they will antagonize editors 
in this field by offering only Ist one-time use. 
Actually, I have proven that by placing value 
on my material and by wishing to protect it I 
have gained the respect of these men. 

I never offer more than Ist rights on my original 
submission. (You do this, of course, by typing 
Ist N.A.S.R. and Ist reproduction rights in the 
upper right hand corner.) Usually, there is no ob- 
jection. Sometimes, however, an editor who is in- 
terested in some material writes that his magazine 
buys only all rights. He explains why: it would be 
bad business on its part if the material appeared 


“Writing for business publications is the most 
fascinating field in modern journalism!” Years of 
serving more than 200 business magazines has con- 
vinced writer-reporter-photographer Jack Roland 
Coggins of this. Mr. Coggins, who has his office in 
a spare room of his San Diego, Calif. home, started 
his photo-journalism career with a rented type- 
writer and a used camera purchased from a pawn 
shop. 

He is special correspondent for Haire Publish- 
ing Co., publishers of eleven top business maga- 
zines. In addition he is a news and feature writer 
far REEVES JOURNAL, MODERN GARDEN 
CENTER, DEPARTMENT STORE ECONO- 
MIST and many others. Ninety per cent of his 
work is done on speculation, the remaining 10% 
on assignment. “With experience and knowledge,” 
he says, “you can sell almost every piece you do in 
the business field.” 
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PROTECT YOUR PICTURE RIGHTS 


in competitive magazines either before or after 
publication in the magazine of the original pur- 
chaser. 

I have never understood why it would effect the 
original publisher if the material appeared sub- 
sequently in a competitor's magazine. Still, the 
right approach here is one of compromise, and 
not the discussion of finer points of editing and 
publishing. 

My reply, therefore, runs something like this: 
Dear Sir: 
I understand your feelings about all rights and 
naturally my chief job as a business reporter is 
to supply you with material you want, as you 
like it, with the rights you truly need. 
Therefore, I am willing to release all rights if 
this is the only way to please you. However, 
perhaps, a compromise would benefit us both 
and damage neither. 
Is it possible that exclusive rights in your field 
would be satisfactory? This would assure you 
that the material would never appear in a com- 
petitor’s magazine. At the same time, I would be 
free to make additional sales where it would not 
negatively effect your publication. 

Whatever your decision, it will be okay. 

So far, the compromise has always been accept- 
able. Instead of selling a property outright, I sell 
only certain rights to it, and thus build up a back- 
log of potential money-making rights related to 
other aspects of trade journal writing and pho- 
tography. 

But, what do I do with second rights? 

I admit, often, nothing!. 

But! There IS sufficient return on second rights 
to warrant the protection of them in all possible 
cases. Here, then, are a few ways that I capitalize 
on my trade journal articles and pictures after the 
first sale: 


1. SELL PROMOTIONAL RIGHTS TO MAN- 
UFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS ETC. 
Case: A trade magazine specializing in the 

sporting goods industry bought a picture and 200 

words on the effective use of a manufactured dis- 

play. It paid $9.00. The manufacturer paid $15.00 
for the right to use the photo and text in pro- 
motional material sent to dealers. 


2. SELL A SERIES OF PICTURES TO THE 

BUSINESS ABOUT WHICH THE ARTICLE 

IS WRITTEN FOR USE AS RECORDS AND 

IN LOCAL ADVERTISING. 

Case: A trade publication going to nurseries 
bought a picture story on a particular nursery’s 
method of promoting at Christmas. It sent a check 
for $50. The businessman wrote me a check for 
$35 for seven of the photos used in the story. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Naturally, I showed him ways to use the photos in 

local ads and promotions. 

38. SELL THE NEGATIVE TO BUSINESSMEN, 
PROMOTERS, MANUFACTURERS, _DIS- 
TRIBUTORS ETC. 

Case: I sold a photo to two different magazines 
in unrelated fields (exclusive rights in their field 
to each). The photo was of a new type vending 
machine. Each magazine paid $5.00 for the rights 
it bought. The firm promoting the machine pur- 
chased the negative. A negative is worth $25; 
never accept less than $10. The holder will make 
hundreds of dollars from its use. 

4. SELL PHOTOS AND TEXT (WITH 
SLIGHT CHANGES) TO AREA NEWS- 
PAPERS, LOCAL ASSOCIATION PAPERS, 
HOUSE ORGANS ETC. 


Case: A local contractor who builds highways 
uses clever signs to tell motorists that a road ahead 
is under construction. A trade journal bought ex- 
clusive rights in its field to the photo and idea. A 
number of area newspapers bought one-time use 
only rights at between $5 and $10 each. 

The foregoing will give you an idea of the pos- 
sibilities. There are other ways to capitalize on 
your second rights. Keep alert and you'll come 
across them. 

Just remember, second rights are your rightful 
property. The laws have been set up to enable you 
to protect the results of your efforts to the fullest 
degree and to capitalize on them to the fullest 
extent. This is as it should be. Don’t sell second 


rights short; sell them for cash! 


THE MAILING BUGABOO 


by ALLAN W. ECKERT 


Mailing, the simplest and most mechanical func- 
tion of free lance writing, probably causes more 
frustration, confusion, heartbreak and outright 
anger for new writers than any other writing func- 
tion. 

It’s a simple matter to find guides on plotting, 
style and slant. There's little difficulty in finding 
market lists for the material you write. It isn’t too 
hard to locate information on the mechanics of 
typing your manuscript, such as spacing, margin 
size, page identification and the like. All of these 
are important and necessary. 

But because of lack of attention to the problems 
created by mailing—mainly because it appears to 
be so basic a function—mailing has become the 
most insideous bugaboo the writer faces. 

Improper mailing can have many repercussions. 
It can cause the writer to poorly present his mate- 
rial. It can inadvertantly create antagonism on the 
part of an editor. It can mean the difference be- 


Allan W. Eckert is a full time free lance maga- 
zine writer. In 1960 his manuscripts appeared in 
such magazines as The Reader's Digest, Coronet, 
Pageant, Time, Look, Field & Stream, Sports 
Afield, Outdoor Life, Salt Water Sportsman, Edi- 
tor & Publisher, TAM: The Archer’s Magazine, 
The Record, Aquarium Magazine, Outdoor Ohio, 
Motor Boating, Writer's Digest, The All Florida 
Weekly Magazine and many regional publications. 
He is author of the thrice weekly out-door column 
of the Dayton Journal Herald and was for three 
years a reporter for the same newspaper. In addt- 
tion to being a staff member of several weekly 
newspapers, he was for two years associate editor 
of the NCR Factory News, a slick, magazine-type 
house organ published monthly by the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio. He has 
attended the United States Air Force Institute, 
University of Dayton and Ohio State University. 
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tween a cursory glance and a careful reading by 
the editor. Worst of all, it can cause loss of the 
manuscript in the mails. 

The problems involved in mailing are hard for 
the new writer to recognize, since the blame is gen- 
erally laid at the wrong door. A lost manuscript, 
for instance, becomes the fault of the post office, 
not the writer himself. A manuscript returned 
with a standard form rejection slip indicates a 
stupid editor, not the fact that the writer may 
have desroyed his own chances for a personal 
answer through improper mailing. A manuscript 
returned folded or bent is the fault of a careless 
editor or postal employee, not the writer. 

These misconceptions are not uncommon, par- 
ticularly among new writers. In many ways, mail- 
ing can be compared to fishing. When the fisher- 
man goes home empty-handed, its easy to blame 
improper weather or water conditions. It’s seldom 
the angler will question his own ability to present 
his lure to the fish. By the same token, it’s a rare 
writer who will question his own ability to prop- 
erly mail a manuscript. 

A writer friend of mine in Huntington, West 
Virginia, once received a speculative green light in 
answer to his query to an editor. Happily he 
dropped the finished manuscript, photographs and 
return envelope into a larger envelope, mailed it 
under the class for “educational materials’—a 
lower postal rate than by first class mail—then sat 
back and waited .. . and waited... and WAITED! 

He was reluctant to query the editor about the 
piece for fear of losing a possible sale by appearing 
overly anxious. Finally, after five months, he wrote 
a letter asking about it. A few days later he got a 
reply from the editor saying the manuscript had 
not been received and could he resubmit it? 
Quickly he made a new copy, reprinted his nega- 
tives and sent the piece off again. It was immedi- 


(Continued to page 20) 
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Mexico's INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Full year-round writing program, Special summer session 
Free illustrated prospectus. 


STIRLING DICKINSON, Director, 
Instituto Altende, Sen Miguel Allende 
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Fourteenth 


Christian Writers & Editors’ Conference 
Green Lake, Wisconsin — JULY 1-8 


Special Feature: PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP 
Five-week Extension School — July 8 to August 12 
Academic credit from the University of Redlands 


Write to: DR. BEN BROWNE, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The McKENDREE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Seventh Year June 26 - July 1, 1961 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois (Greater St. Louis) 
Workshops in: short story, articles, juveniles, poetry, TV and 

Radio, novel, and teaching creative writing to children. 
LEADER AND LECTURER — HARRY EDWARD NEAL 
Write to Mildred Silver, Director, for information and reg- 

istration form. One COLLEGE CREDIT may be earn 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


(The Student-Centered Conference) 
JULY 6-12, 1961 


As always, a truly distinguished staff 
of successful page writers ... 
JANEWAY — Nov 
The Walsh Girls; Daisy ll The Third Choice 


NATHANIEL BENCHLEY — short. tory 
One To Grow On; Robert B 7 Sail a Crooked Ship 


RICHARD GEHMAN — Nonfiction _ 
Driven; How to Write = Sell Magazine Articles 


WILLIAM JAY SMITH — Poe 
Celebration at Dark; Poems, 1947-57; The Spectra Hoax 


HOWARD RODMAN — Writing for Television 
Scriptwriter and Story Editor, ““Naked City,” “‘Route 66” 


CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW — Children’s Literature 
The Three Funny Friends; The Man With A Eyes 


BERNARD SABATH — Techniques of Writing 
Articles, stories in a hundred different magozines 
Also, special lecturers and consultants, including 
John Berryman, Allar Seager, and Monroe 
Stearns ... 


Personal consultation, at no extra charge, with 
workshop leaders and others on manuscripts 
submitted . . . 


Conference air-conditioned, friendly, stimulating, 
limited in size... 
Address inquiries to Robert W. Mitchner, Director 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Ballantine Hall, Box 70 Bloomington, Indiana 
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LETTER OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 9) 


be made up from cut-and-dried statistics, seasoned 
with a touch of human interest, and still be 
redolent of truth. I learned, too, how to put a 
book-length manuscript together and how to 
present it for the publisher's appraisal. 

We had the pleasure and privilege of hearing, 
in person, nationally acclaimed writers, editors, 
publishers. Every one of these personalities was 
most liberal with his and her trade secrets, and 
no matter how distinguished they were, they were 
as comfortable to be with as the cliché-tried old 
shoe. 

Just plain sharing was of paramount importance. 
I note-booked tips, hints, and market addresses. 
Sharing ideas, ideals, and experiences with persons 
who live and love to write as I do added up to an 
experience I shall never forget. 

It all rubbed off, too . . . because I sell what I 
write. Somehow, I feel that I owe it to attending 
the writers’ conference at Detroit four years ago. 


3rd PRIZE HELEN G. RUSSELL 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland, Oregon’s first Writers’ Conference was 
so well-planned and promised such excellent 
author-instruction that I rushed home from a vaca- 
tion the last hour before it began. In a few more 
minutes the general session was holding me spell- 
bound. 

Later in the afternoon I entered the Fiction 
class. By the end of the day I was working on a 
manuscript to be submitted for criticism. I realized 
immediately that I was there for work. 

Each day the Conference opened with a general 
session conducted by the various authors. Thus 
for two weeks we not only heard from our Fiction 
teacher but also the Poetry, Juvenile and Non- 
fiction instructors. Each day the fiction group suc- 
ceeded the general meeting. So while we were 
schooled in one phase of writing we acquired the 
feeling for the other avenues also. 

The daily instruction and individual confer- 
ence were so enlightening that I never write any- 
thing without feeling the need to do something 
that has not been done before. I also work to keep 
everything on a universal plane. 

Everywhere at the conference we heard the word 
“discipline.” We were urged to form habit in 
writing. We were told that habit will spare energy 
and I have found this to be true. Habit in writing 
also is bringing me to my awareness. 

One afternoon we learned many details from a 
book publisher and one evening a lecture by a 
leading Northwest writer inspired us. 

Through the informality of it all I acquired a 
desire to persist in writing. Although I am a 
college graduate and former English teacher I 
have been busy raising a family and doing civic 
projects. Writing has given me a new purpose in 
life. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ESTHER H. BEADLE 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


The California Writers’ Conference held last 
spring at Oakland, California, at the Jack London 
Square, was one of the best I have ever attended. 

There I heard Herb Caen along with many 
others. He is the author of Baghdad-by-the-Bay, 
San Francisco Book, Baghdad 1950 and others. I 
can’t remember all he said, but one thing he said 
was the very thing I needed and of course that 
was the thing that stuck. I think he called it the 
Discipline of Self Knowledge. 

The conference also gave me a stronger con- 
viction that I am not wasting my time. It gave me 
a greater confidence that my self-expression will 
find its way onto the printed page in a form that 
will reproduce the emotions I have striven to 
create. 

Lastly, it gave me the wonderful opportunity to 
join for awhile with others of the same aspirations 
and longings as I have; to listen to those who have 
found the tortuous way to the public via the 
editor and publisher. Even though writing is a 
lonely job, at the conference you get the feeling of 
belonging. 


4th PRIZE 


BRUGH GINGLES 
BENTON, ARK. 


Although I had been lecturing and writing 
poetry for years before I attended my First Writers’ 
Conference, I had never submitted a manuscript 
for publication. I did not have the faintest idea 
how to approach an editor, but Fate seemed to 
have a firm grasp on my hand at that Conference 
for one of the early speakers on the agenda was 
a brilliant young woman editor of a Sunday Maga- 
zine. 

Her lecture was based entirely on an editor's 
viewpoint. She made no effort to explain fallacies 
in writing, but evidently took it for granted that 
if we were attending a Writers’ Conference, we 
knew the technique of writing. She began by 
pointing out that good articles are often returned 
because of their almost un-readable condition: 
dim typewriter ribbons, lazy erasures and careless 
spelling. 

She emphasized the need for neatness and clean- 
liness; the need for ample margins and space be- 
tween title and the body of an article and said 
that some editors preferred that a manuscript be 
triple-spaced. She also said that many writers 
seemed to make no effort to count the words cor- 
rectly when sending in a feature. 

The workshops at the Conference were un- 
usually instructive. Short articles and poems were 
read aloud and criticized by the outstanding lec- 
turers on prose and poetry. From this I found my 
understanding improved and my thinking mod- 
ernized. 

I hurried home to begin writing and sold the 
first feature I ever submitted to a publication. 


5th PRIZE 
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PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Thirteenth Annual — June 7, 8, 9 
Manuscript contest, cash prizes. Daily workshops in 10 subjects, 
evening lectures, all professional staff. Entire conference at new 
and most modern Sheraton Hotel. All writers and beginners 
send for contest rules and program to 
ESTHER L. LIPSHUTZ, Registrar 


P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA WRITERS CONFERENCE 
April 28, 29, 1961 
Jack London Square, Oakland 
Two full days with prominent authors discussing markets, 
trends and techniques. Previous speakers: Elizabeth Bowen, 
Eugene Burdick, Erskine Caldwell, Kathleen Norris, Stephen 
Spender, Adela Rogers St. John and — 
— California Writers Conferen 
1320 Webster Street, Oakland, “California 


28th WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the Rocky Mountains 
JULY 24- AUGUST 11 


Outstanding Staff 
Robie Macauley 
William Peden 
Edward Weeks 
David Lavender 


NOVEL 
SHORT STORY 
NONFICTION 


Poetry. Garrigue 

JUVENILE Franklin Folsom 
Mary Elting 

DRAMA Herbert Blau 


Write John Wiens, Associate Director, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


17th SOUTHWEST WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 


June 3-6 


$1,000 IN CASH PRIZES . . ENTRIES RETURNED 
WITH COMMENT . . WORKSHOPS . . LEC. 
TURES .. LUNCHEONS . . AUTOGRAPH PARTY 
. . SAILING. 


TALK SHOP WITH EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, 
FAMOUS WRITERS: William McCleery, Charles 
W. Ferguson, Robert Hodesh, Harrison Smith, John 
Ciardi, Fred Gipson, William Kelley, Dillon Ander- 
son, Donald Wollheim, Ruel McDaniel, Jess Gorkin, 
Kay McComb, Frank Wardlaw, G. Bruce Howard, 
Fritz and Emily Toepperwein, Robert Lund, Diana 
Hobby, Dr. John Baker, Dr. Debs Smith, Katharine 
Evans, Cash Asher, J. Meredith Tatton, Fr. Donald 
F. Miller, Harnett T. Kane, Lily Peter. Lon Tinkle, 
Loring Williams. 


DIRECTOR DEE WOODS 
406 S. Carancohua Corpus Christi, Texas 


Sessions In the Robert Driscoll Hotel 
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ately accepted and he was asked to do another 
piece on the same subject as a follow-up. 

It doesn’t always end this happily, particularly 
where the article has a pertinent news value. More 
often it is six or seven months before the writer 
finally finds out his manuscript is lost and, with 
the loss, his chances for a sale. 

But what was most significant in this case was the 
fact that the writer blamed “poor mail handling” 
at his own post office, rather than his own incor- 
rect mailing of the piece. While this doesn’t 
absolve the postal people of their fault in losing 
the mail, the manuscript needn’t have been lost 
if properly mailed in the first place. 

The writer must recognize this fact: mailing is 
not simply dumping a manuscript into an en- 
velope and sending it on its way. It is an impor- 
tant, integral part of the writer’s business and it 
is essential that he learn how to do it properly. 
Let’s look at some of the questions that you, as a 
writer, should be able to correctly answer. 

Is a self-addressed return envelope necessary 
with every manuscript mailed? 

Definitely. The writer who does not enclose a 
self-addressed envelope for the return of his manu- 
script creates an imposition for the editor and a 
poor impression upon him. Few editors have the 
time or inclination to scout around trying to find 
an envelope the right size for your manuscript. 
Yet, ethically, he must return it. It doesn’t take 
many manuscripts received like this for the editor 
to quickly reach the point where he feels like 
tossing the next one into the waste basket. I sus- 
pect this has been done in some cases. Don’t blame 
the editor. It’s the writer’s fault, not his. 

Is return postage essential? 

Absolutely. While a magazine may give the 
impression of richness, no magazine can afford to 
pay postage costs to return each unsuitable manu- 
script it receives. Like a manuscript submitted 
without a return envelope, one without postage 
is likely to be tossed into File Thirteen. Never. 
under any circumstances—not even when you're 
virtually positive the piece will be accepted—sub- 
mit a manuscript without adequate return postage. 

Should this return postage be stuck on the re- 
turn envelope or attached with a paper clip? 

Your stamps should always be clipped to the 
return envelope. This is a little courtesy that is 
appreciated by editors. If the stamps are stuck to 
the envelope and the manuscript is accepted, the 
stamps are lost. When clipped on, the editor can 
toss them into his stamp box and help his budget 
a little—and don’t think he doesn’t appreciate 
every chance to do this. Don’t worry that it'll be 
too much work for him to paste them on the en- 
velope if he has to reject the manuscript. This 
doesn’t constitute an imposition. 

What class mail should be used in mailing a 
manuscript? 

First class mail at all times, even when mailing 
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a book-sized manuscript. The few pennies saved in 
the average manuscript mailing by sending it via 
second, third or fourth class mail can in no way 
make up for a manuscript lost. While it may not 
be fair or right, I suspect many editors feel the 
writer has little faith in his manuscript if he sends 
it other than first class. While the postal depart- 
ment makes every effort to protect all the mail it 
handles, regardless of class, there is far greater 
likelihood of its becoming lost when sent in 
classes other than first class. Actually, the differ- 
ence in money spent over a year’s time is very 
small. 

Assume, for instance, that a writer sends out 
an average of 10 manuscripts per month, which is 
a pretty substantial amount. By sending them 
other than first class mail he saves an average of 
six cents per manuscript. At 120 manuscripts 
mailed per year, he has thus saved $7.20 for the 
year. Yet, the loss of a single manuscript—and it 
does happen!—can cost the writer many times 
over this amount. I have submitted manuscripts 
via first class mail for 12 years and have yet to 
lose one in the mails. While it can happen with 
first class mail, it’s unlikely. 

As an added incentive, a first class return en- 
velope encourages the editor to enclose a letter or 
personal comment, which he canont legally do 
with other than first class mail. 

Should the writer insure his manuscript to pro- 
tect them from loss? 

Except in the case of a large, book-sized manu- 
script involving weeks and months of laborious 
typing, you never need insure your manuscript. 
If the unlikely does occur and it becomes lost with 
first class mail, you can retype it from your carbon. 
Insuring against loss in this case is simply an un- 
necessary expenditure. It’s doubtful that you'll 
find any editor who will take the time and trouble 
to send the piece back to you insured, even if you 
submit the correct amount to cover it. 

Should return postage be first class or will other 
classes do? 

Return postage should be first class, just as 
when sending it off. In the normal, article-sized 
manuscript, there will probably be four cents 
less in the cost for its return, since the weight of 
the additional envelope will be missing. This, 
however, brings us to the problem of the occa- 
sional editor who will send the manuscript back 
other than first class mail and toss the stamps 
thus saved into his drawer. It can and does happen 
more often than it should. So: 

What can a writer do to prevent editors from 
returning his manuscript under the “educational 
materials” classification and keeping the stamps 
saved? 

I have found only one sure way to do this. That 
is to invest about a dollar in a little stamp pad 
and rubber stamp which says “First Class Mail.” 
With this, stamp the outside envelope and return 
envelope. This forces the editor to return it first 
class. It also helps encourage him to write that 
brief, personal note which he otherwise might not 
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do should it be possible for him to return it other 
than by first class mail. 

Such stamping also seems to encourage better 
handling of your manuscript by postal personnel 
and less risk of loss. At least part of the situation 
that occurred to my friend in Huntington happens 
to nearly every writer sooner or later. Some maga- 
zines are very slow in answering after you've sent 
them your manuscript, particularly those which 
pay on publication rather than on acceptance. 
Weeks and months pass and the writer has no 
inkling of how his piece has gone over with the 
editor or even if it was received. 

This puts the writer in a quandary. He dislikes 
making a pest of himself with the editor or chance 
antagonizing him. Yet, by the same token, he 
doesn’t want to sit back and watch month after 
month crawl by when his story might be lost in 
the mail. Therefore: 

How long after sending a manuscript should 
the writer wait before writing to ask the editor 
about it, and what should he say? 

Four months is about right. Even a slow editor 
should have reached some kind of decision by 
this time. Generally I'll begin to get somewhat 
fidgity about a manuscript when it has been out 
for 214 months without answer. For a while I 
mollify myself by believing the editor is taking 
care to consider it well. By 314 months, however, 
I begin to worry that it has, in fact, been lost so 
I decide to wait only two weeks more. It’s sur- 
prising how many answers I'll receive in that 
last grace period. But when there is no letter 
even then, I’m forced to write to them. 

Avoid belligerancy in this letter because some- 
times your manuscript has, in actuality, been ac- 
cepted but they have simply neglected to inform 
you. I've found it pays to make your letter follow 
a formula something like this: 

“Dear Mr. Jones: 

Four months ago I sent you an article en- 
titled “A Hermit’s Life” which I felt would make 
an interesting piece for Vagabond Magazine. Not 
having heard from you since that time, I have 
begun to wonder if this piece might not accidental- 
ly have been lost in the mail. If so, I’ll be more 
than happy to retype this for you from my carbon 
and resubmit it for your consideration. May I 
hear from you?” 

Each time I’ve sent such a letter it has had 
almost immediate results. Not once have I been 
informed that the manuscript failed to reach 
them. Often, in fact, I’ve been delighted to receive 
a reply apologizing for the delay in answering and 
informing me that the piece has been accepted. 

How can I prevent editors or postal employees 
from staining, bending or folding my manuscript 
before sending it back rejected? 

There isn’t much you can do about stains. Cof- 
fee and editors are often synonymous and you'd be 
surprised how many manuscripts are read over 
cups of the brew. As a result, stains do occur and, 
if the piece is rejected, there’s nothing you can do 
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but retype it, or at least those pages stained. 


However, on the whole, editors do try to be care- 
ful with the manuscripts they receive. 

The writer can, however, do something about 
folded or bent manuscripts. With each piece he 
submits, whether or not it includes photographs, 
the writer should enclose a piece of stiff card- 
board backing. This greatly decreases the chance 
of the manuscript getting mauled while being 
handled by postal people. Normally the piece it- 
self won't get badly dog-eared due to the handling 
of the editorial staff and, if you’ve enclosed a card- 
board backing, the editor will return it to you with 
the same backing if he rejects it. Remember, how- 
ever, cut this backing to fit the smaller, return 
envelope. Such pieces will still be bent or folded 
occasionally when the mailman attempts to stuff 
them into a too-small mailbox, but usually the 
backing will help resist this. The writer can also 
help himself here by investing in a mailbox large 
enough to take a bulky envelope without forcing. 

What size should a manuscript be before chang- 
ing from a regular letter-sized envelope to the 
larger, page-size type? 

I was taught that the manuscript below 10 pages 
should be mailed folded, but I don’t agree. I will 
not mail a manuscript folded, in a letter-size en- 
velope, unless it is three pages or less in length. 
Over three pages and I mail it flat. It is much 
easier for an editor to read a flat-mailed manu- 
script than one which has been folded and tends 
to close as he reads it. This, of course, is a matter 
of preference on the writer’s part, but he should 
bear in mind that the more he can do to make 
the editor’s job easier, the more his efforts will be 
appreciated. 

Should the mailing address and sender’s return 
address on both the outside envelope and inner 
return envelope be written directly on the en- 
velope or on a label? 

Never write on the envelope itself. Always use 
the three-by-five-inch first class mailing sticker. All 
information on this label should be typed, not 
handwritten. An envelope with a handwritten 
address is far more likely to be lost than one 
legibly typed. It’s just another small way for the 
writer to protect his piece. In many cases, the 
envelopes are too large to fit into small, portable 
typewriters after the label has been attached. If 
this is the case, address the label before sticking 
it to the center of the envelope. 

All of this may seem a bit involved for such a 
simple expedient as mailing, but it really isn’t. 
Like all other mechanical tasks, it quickly be- 
comes such a habit that you’ll almost be doing it 
unconsciously. But you should train yourself to 
do it right. It not only protects your manuscript 
from damage and loss but it imparts a crisp, pro- 
fessional look to your piece and makes a good 
impression on the editor. 

They are only small parts of the writing game, 
but they're vital. Try them yourself and see if you 
don't soon see the difference. 
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EAST 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Founded 
1926. Aug. 16-30. Subjects: fiction, nonfiction, 
poetry, juvenile literature. John Ciardi, director; 
Paul C. Cubeta, assistant director; Bernard Asbell, 
Ray Bradbury, Eunice Blake, Allen Drury, Dud- 
ley Fitts, Nancy Hale, Howard Nemerov, John 
Frederick Nims, William Raney, William Sloane. 
Special Lecturers, Robert Frost, Theodore Morri- 
son, William Hazlett Upson. Fees, including 
board and room, $165-240. Scholarships, Fellow- 
ships. Expected enrollment 200. Address Bread 
Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vermont. 


CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Founded 1947. July 10-28. 
Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Walter Spear- 
man, director. Fees $30-$75, including manu- 
script conference; lower rates for auditors. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Ruth Skinner, Chautauqua Summer 
Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


HUDSON VALLEY REGIONAL WRITERS’ 
WORKSHOP, Colony Arts Center, Woodstock, 
N. Y. Bill Newgold, Director. June 27-30; July 25- 
28; Aug. 22-25. Each series devoted to Writing as 
a Business, from the concept and development of 
ideas to problems of marketing and copyright. 
The workshop is open to published and unpub- 
lished authors and auditors. Each attending writer 
will have an opportunity to submit a current writ- 
ing project for analysis. For information about 
courses, rates, accommodations and travel facili- 
ties, address Program Director, Colony Arts Cen- 
ter, 22 Rock City Rd., Woodstock, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONTEMPORARY LITERA- 
TURE CONFERENCE. The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pa. Founded 1957 at 
Millersville, Pa. July 3-21. Subjects: fiction, 
poetry, biography, criticism, playwriting, article- 
writing, writing for children. Dr. L. S. Lingen- 
felter, Director; Dr. Stanley Weintraub, Asso- 
ciate Director. Malcolm Cowley, John Ciardi, 
Margaret Coit, Richard Gehman, James Dugan, 
John Barth, Betty Finnin, Mildred Savage, Ed- 
ward J. Nichols, J. Mitchell Morse, Henry W. 
Sams, Phillip Young, Alice Cramer, Warren S. 
Smith. Graduate and undergraduate college credit. 
Tuition $60 to $120; board and room $78. Ex- 
pected enrollment 80-100. Address Writers’ Con- 
ference, 221 Sparks Bldg., University Park, Pa. 


MAINE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, Ocean 
Park, Me. Aug. 22-25. Lectures and workshops 
on all phases of writing. David Woodbury, Wil- 
liam M. Clark, Charles Rawlings, Gladys Hasty 
Carroll, among many others on staff. Headquar- 
ters at Ocean Park Hotel. Registrar, Miss Mildred 
Thomas, Ocean Park, Me. 
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There’s a Conference to Benefit YOU 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CON- 
FERENCE, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 7-9. 13th year. Workshops, three sessions $6. 
Staff: Pauline Bloom, short story and consultant; 
David Taylor, novel; Earl Crooker, drama; Dr. 
A. J. App, light verse; William Seiberl, TV, radio; 
Edgar Williams, articles; Cecelia Gray, confes- 
sions; Robert Wallace, poetry; Lewis Nachod, 
juveniles; William Harris, consultant. Cash prize 
manuscript contest. Evening lectures, banquet. 
Expected enrollment, 200. Emma S. Wood, Presi- 
dent. For contest rules and program, address 
Esther L. Lipshutz, Registrar, P.O. Box 897, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


MILDRED I. REID WRITERS’ COLONY, Con- 
toocook, New Hampshire. Founded 1938. June 1- 
Nov. 1. Students may come from 1 day to 5 
months. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, plays, 
poetry. All subjects taught personally by Mildred 
I. Reid. Fees, including board, room, private in- 
struction, and class, $42 to $52 per week. Ex- 
pected enrollment, 15 resident students each 
week, plus day students. Half tuition to one man 
or woman who wishes to work half-time. “Stu- 
dents may also attend my Boston class free if 
they wish to ride to Boston with me once a 
week.” Write for complete information and 
Colony picture brochure. Address Mildred I. 
_ Writers’ Colony, Contoocook, New Hamp- 
shire. 


ST. DAVIDS CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ CONFER- 
ENCE, Campus of Eastern Baptist College, St. 
Davids, Pa. Founded 1958. Aug. 6-11. Charles A. 
Waugaman, director. Subjects: writing for chil- 
dren, writing for youth, writing for adults, pho- 
tography. poetry, script writing, church publicity. 
Fees: registraton $15; board and room $30, Ex- 
pected enrollment 150. Address Charles A. 
an. 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
a 


STAR ISLAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, 
Oceanic Hotel, Star Island (Isles of Shoals), N. H. 
Founded 1957. Fifth year. August 5-18. Edna G. 
Cornell, Morning Worwshop Leader. Fee, $25. 
Daily afternoon speaker. Expected enrollment 25. 
Address Mary Chisholm Sweetser, Director, 10 
Kneeland St., Malden 48, Mass. 


SUFFIELD WRITER-READER CONFER- 
ENCE, Suffiield, Conn. July 23-30. Subjects: fic- 
tion, non-fiction, juvenile, try, journalism. 
Paul S. Sanderson, director; Shirley Jackson, Wil- 
liam Jay Smith, Padraic Colum, Louis Unter- 
meyer, Carl Linstrom, Donald Braider. Others to 
be announced. Fee $100, all-inclusive. Address 
Suffield Writer-Reader Conference, Suffield 
Academy, Suffield, Conn. 


TECHNICAL WRITERS’ INSTITUTE, Troy, 
N. Y. Founded 1953. June 12-16. Subjects: man- 
uals and instruction books, technical reports, 
company magazines, technical sales literature, 
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technical illustration, government specifications. 
Jay R. Gould, director; Sterling P. Olmsted, 
Robert A. Sencer, Douglas H. Washburn, Went- 
worth K. Brown, Lionel D. Wyld, S. J. Goodman, 
Ralph V. Rice, Ethaline Cortelyou, Stuart P. 
Hall, J. C. Hoffman, Robert D. Towne, Herbert 
B. Michaelson, Robert L. Stedfeld, Kenneth E. 
Trombley, and Dr. Vernon M. Root. Tuition fee 
$175. Address Jay R. Gould, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR TECHNICAL 
WRITERS AND PUBLISHERS, Tufts Univer- 
sity, Medford, Mass. Sixth year. July 3l-Aug. 11. 
Subjects: Writing, editing, publishing in govern- 
ment and industry. Dr. Paul H. Flint, director. 
Leading editors and directors of publications in 
Greater Boston area on staff. Tuition fee: one 
week, $100; both weeks, $160, including regis- 
tration fee. Address James R. Strawbridge, Direc- 
tor, Tufts University Summer School, Medford 55, 
Mass. 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, New York. Founded 1940. July 
3-Aug. 11. Subjects: short story, novel, poetry, 
drama, non-fiction books, articles, radio tele- 
vision. Leonie Adams, chairman; Martha Foley, 
Leslie Fiedler, Thomas Fallagher, _ Hohen- 
berg, Hyram Haydn, Sylvia Shirley, Michael 
Straight, Rust Hills, Robert Greene. Free for 
students registered in the Summer Session. Ad- 
dress Leonie Adams, 309 General Studies, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


MIDDLE WEST 


CALUMET AREA POETRY CONFERENCE 
AND WORKSHOP, Indiana University, Gary 
Center, 3400 Broadway, Gary, Indiana. October 
7, 8, 9, 1961. Worksh will be conducted b 
Alfred Dorn, teacher Literature, New Yor 
University, and Thomas Edward Francis, Director 
of the Hun School of Princeton University and 
Director of the National Library of Spoken Lit- 
erature and the Living Voice Anthology. Semi- 
nars giving appreciation and writing help in 
POETRY-IN-THE-ROUND and modern trends 
of poetry, will be held. Enrollment fee, $5.00. 
Information may be obtained from Clarence O. 
Adams, Executive Director, 7077 W. 24th Ave- 
nue, Gary 13, Indiana, or Gladys Wilmot Graham, 
Coordinating Chairman, 522 Spruce Street, Ham- 
spmond, Indiana. 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ AND EDITORS’ CON- 
FERENCE, American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wis. Founded 1948. July 1-8. Subjects: 
fiction, features, curriculum, poetry, photography, 
writing for family magazines, devotional writing, 
books, experiential writing, editors’ workshop. 
Extension School open to those attending first 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, 
$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 


No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Toylor, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


YOUR mss edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward 
phrases and typed on good bond with one carbon. 
$1.75 per thousand words plus postage 
Fee must accompany niss. 

Query on book lengths for time schedule 


RAY SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


International Poets’ Shrine 
Henry Picole, Founder 
The names on the list are represented by Framed Signed 
Letters, Poems, Art Work, and Photographs. Edwin 
Markham, Edna St. Vincent Millay, August Derleth, 
Stanton A. Coblentz and Robert Frost. 
SEND YOUR AUTOGRAPHED POEM TODAY 
966 East 25 St., Paterson 3, N. J. 


SONG POEMS and 
SONGS WANTED 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 


WRITE FILLERS AND ARTICLES 

Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the morket. Every 
kind of filler and article taught ond illustrated. Learn 
the step-by-step procedure from one who has sold count- 
less orticles to weekly and monthly magazines. Not a 
“tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 


LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Akron 13, Ohio 


Unique Writers’ School Produces Salable Manuscript 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my Writers’ Sai 
Colony? June 15-Dec. Any length of time. Experience this 2—W 
stimulating meeting of minds amidst beautiful surround- 
ings. Established 19°8 (20 years in Chicago studio.) Also 
correspondence courses. Boston or Miami classes. 


Mildred |. Reid, Writers’ Colony 


. MY SEVEN BOOKS 


e 
: MAKE IT SELL!...... 
e 5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! .. 3.00 
17—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS!... 3.00 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 
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Marjorie M. Davidson 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 

Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to 
aid your future work, by an expert in this field; 
$1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on books. 


week, July 8, Aug. 12. Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, 
director. Fees, $20 for one week, $5 each for 
succeeding weeks. Expected enrollment, 200. 
University credit. Address Dr. Benjamin P. 
Browne, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ CONFER- 
ENCE, Bloomington, Ind. Founded 1940. July 6- 
12. Subjects: novel, short story, poetry, non- 
fiction, children’s literature, television writing, 
techniques of writing. Robert W. Mitchner, direc- 
tor; Elizabeth Janeway, Nathaniel Benchley, 
William Jay Smith, Richard Gehman, Charlotte 
Zolotow, Howard Rodman, Bernard Sabath. Spe- 
cial lecturers and consultants: John Berryman, 
Allan Seager, Monroe Stearns, and others. Fees, 
$25-$40. Enrollment limited to 100. Address 
Robert W. Mitchner, Ballantine Hall, Box 70, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
McKENDREE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, Mc- 
Kendree College, Lebanon, Ill. Founded 1955. 
June 26-July 1. Workshops: short story, articles, 
poetry, TV and radio, novel, juveniles, book re- 
viewing, teaching creative writing to children. 
Harry Edward Neal, Leader. Special speakers 
each day. Expected enrollment, 75. Fees: $15 
before May 15, $20 after that; $10 extra for 1 
hour of college credit. Board and room $15. 
Contests in short story, poetry, article, one-act 
play, story for children and, for high school only, 
essay. Contests close April 20, 1961. Address Dr. 
Mildred Silver, Director, McKendree College, 
Lebanon, Ill., for information and registration 
blank. 
MICHIGAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Founded 
1953. Oct. 27, 28, 1961. In conjunction with ES- 
QUIRE SYMPOSIUM. Subjects: fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry, marketing. Allan Seager, Chair- 
man of Committee. R. F. Haugh, Sec’y. Staff to 
be announced. Expected enrollment, 100. Fees, 
$5-$10 (for manuscript criticism). Address Pro- 
fessor Robert F. Haugh, English Dept., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
SHORT COURSE ON PROFESSIONAL WRIT- 
ING, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Founded 1938. June 7-9. Subjects: all, with em- 
phasis on writing books and writing for maga- 
zines. Workshops on short story, novel, poetry, 
non-fiction, etc. Fees, not above $15. Address Pro- 
fessor Foster-Harris, Director, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS WRITERS’ CON- 
FERENCE, Lawrence, Kans. Founded 1948. 
June 27-30. Subjects: fiction, poetry, non-fiction 
(newspaper and magazine), children’s and young 
people’s writing. Professor Frances Grenstead, 
director, Susan Kuehn Boyd and another (fiction); 
Edsel Ford (poet); Howard Turtle (feature writer); 
Mary Francis Shura (juvenile writer). Fee $30, in- 
cluding criticism privileges. Expected enrollment, 
60. Address Prof. Frances Grenstead, 203 Flint 
Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF UTAH, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Founded 1947. June 12-23. Subjects: novel, short- 
story, poetry. Brewster Ghiselin, director; staff: 
Andrew Lytle (novel), and others to be appointed. 
Fees, $25-$45. Scholarships. Expected enrollment, 
70. Address Brewster Ghiselin, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City 12, Utah. 
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MOUNTAIN STATES 


EASTERN NEW MEXICO’ UNIVERSI‘‘Y 
WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Portales. New Mexico. 
June 28, 29, 30, July 1. Staff: Frank Bennett, 
Walt Wiggins, S. Omar Barker, Elsa Barker, Wil- 
fred McCormick, George Fitzpatrick. Fees, 
$12.50; awards totaling $200 for finest writing. 
Address Dr. E. Debs Smith, Eastern New Mexico 
University, Portales; New Mexico. 

INSTITUTE IN TECHNICAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL COMMUNICATIONS, Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, Colorado. Fourth year. 
July 10-14. Dr. Herman M. Weisman, Director. 
Staff: Dr. James W. Perry, H. B. Bachrach, Wal- 
ter J. Miller, Roland H. Berg, David Holzman, 
Dr. Israel Light, Dr. Pauline Snure, Norman R. 
Reamer, William C. Tracey, Henry E. Marschalk, 
Dr. Roy C. Nelson, John R. Callaham, Herbert 
Michaelson, Dr. Herman M. Weisman, Dr. Ver- 
non M. Root, Leslie L. Lewis, Ross Sackett. Tui- 
tion for the week’s five-day sessions, $50. Accom- 
modations and meals are available in modem 
dorms for less than $50 for the week. The In- 
stitute carries two quarter university credits. 
Requests for registration and information should 
be addressed to Dr. Herman M. Weisman, Di- 
rector, Institute in Technical and Industrial Com- 
munications, Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. 

NATIONAL WRITERS’ CONVENTION, Den- 
ver, Colorado. Oct. 5-7. Editors of various maga- 
zines attend to confer with writers about markets 
for manuscripts. Any writer may attend. For de- 
tailed information write The National Writers 
Club, Marion Neet, Secretary, 1819 Gilpin St., 
Denver 18, Colorado. 

LEAGUE OF UTAH WRITERS ANNUAL 
ROUNDUP, Salt Lake City, Utah. Sept. 8-10. Di- 
rected by State President Mary Ek Knowles. 
Further information may be obtained by writing 
Salt Lake League Chapter, 124 South 12th East, 
Salt Lake City. Utah. 

THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. Founded 1930. July 23-Aug. 
11. Subjects: non-fiction, drama, juvenile, poetry, 
short story, novel, marketing problems. John H. 
Wrenn, Assoc. Director; Edward Weeks, David 
Lavender, Herbert Blau, Franklin Folsom, Mary 
Elting, Jean Garrigue, William Peden, Robie 
Macauley. Minimum tuition, $65; board and 
room available on campus. Ten scholarships for 
undergraduates, five for graduates. Enrollment 
limited to 100. Address John H. Wrenn, Assoc. 
Director, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, SOUTHERN BAP- 
TIST ASSEMBLY, Glorieta, N. M. Founded 
1953. Aug. 3-9. Subjects: magazine article writ- 
ing, fiction, juvenile writing, playwriting, Clifton 
J. Allen, Director. Fee, $2.50. Expected enroll- 
ment, 75. Address Clifton J. Allen, 127 Ninth 
Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


PACIFIC COAST 


CALIFORNIA WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, Jack 
London Square, Oakland, Calif. Founded 1955. 
April 28, 29. Subjects: novel, short story, TV, 
radio, movie writing non-fiction, poetry, juveniles, 
junior novels. John Wesley Noble, general chair- 
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man; Virginia Russ, President; Former speakers 
have included Bruce Bliven, Norman Reilly Raine, 
Doris Gates, Adela Rogers St. John, Kathleen 
Norris, Reese Wolfe, Stephen Spender and others. 
Expected enrollment 2500. Address California 
gel Conference, 1320 Webster St., Oakland, 
alif. 

WRITERS’ WEEK IN PASEDENA, Pasadena, 
Calif. (Morning sessions in Pasadena City Col- 
lege Library—Harbeson Hall.) May 1-4. Helen 
Hinckley, coordinator and moderator. No fees. 
For further information call or write Extend 
Day, Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Calif. 


SOUTH 


ARKANSAS WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, Hard- 
ing College, Searcy, Arkansas, June 10-11-12. 
Poetry, Rosa Marinoni, Poet Laureate of Arkan- 
sas and other speakers; prose, Pierre Long, critic, 
teacher and agent of Chicago and other speakers. 
Registration $1 per day. For further information: 
Anna Nash Yarbrough, Director, 510 East St., 
Benton, Ark. 

DEEP SOUTH WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, 
sponsored by the Louisiana Pen Women, Uni- 
versity of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. June 2-5. For details write Ethel 
Eikel Harvey, Pres. Louisiana Pen Women, 1451 
Glenmore Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 

MOREHEAD WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Ky. Founded 
1952. Aug. 7-19. Subjects: poetry, fiction, non- 
fiction, drama. Albert Stewart, director. Fees: 
tuition $15 per week; room $4 per week. Con- 
ferences, group sessions, lectures. Address Albert 
Stewart, Box 841, Morehead State College, More- 
head, Ky. 

OZARK WRITERS-ARTISTS CONFERENCE, 
Inspiration Point, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. June 
2, 3, 4. Lectures on all types of writing, includ- 
ing juvenile, short story, fiction, etc., by well- 
known writers and editors. Artist work will be 
on exhibition at all times and lectures on art will 
be held on Fri. evening during the conference. 
Additional information may be obtained by writ- 
ing Lida Wilson Pyles, President, 211 Spring St., 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas. Telephone 2477. 
SOUTHERN STATES WRITING WORKSHOPS, 
Camp Cherryfield for Adults, Brevard, N. C. Jul 
22-Aug. 19. Subjects: poetry, short story, novel, 
drama, non-fiction. Faculty: Louis Blackwell, 
Chalmers S. Murray, Etta Caldwell Harris, 
Eunice Bradley, others. Address Louise Blackwell, 
1907 Lake Ave., Knoxville 16, Tenn. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF MAGAZINE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
PHOTOJOURNALISM CONFERENCE, Coral 
Gables, Fla. Founded 1957. April 26-29. Subject: 
photojournalism. Wilson Hicks, Morris Gordon, 


CRITICISM — COUNSELLING — TYPING 


Expert advice from a selling writer who is interested in YOU! 
Improve and sell those rejects! 5.00 to 5000 words. Novels 
and plays, $15.00. Return postage with each manuscript, 


lease. 
ronuscript typing: 70 cents per thousand words, plus return 
e. 
Biays) TV scripts, 50 cents per page, plus return postage. 
e 


YVONNE GERALD 


1021 W. Main St. Lancaster, Texas 
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TAKE the 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 


SAN 

WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST “, ee 

and FREE 48-poge CATALOG vA 

JOHN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART ee 

2 LUWANNA CIRCLE. ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 

WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman’s new 1961 newly revised edition. No ree 4 

training or professional style and plotting technique needed. 

Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household —_ 

rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 225 markets, also 

month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. Other 

fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and $1.00 


today ©. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendole, Calif. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appeoring currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 
M. DAVIDSON 


P. O. Box 1 Laceyville, Penna. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotiand, India and in Braille. I‘d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 
A client writes: ‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a t 


with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 

Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Telev , and Radic 
Criticism — Guidance — R 

Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; 000 words to 


over 5, 

40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return post 

ith h sel 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


| BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
| $1600 Cash Awards | 


Mail coupon below for full details or 
send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. | 


Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pagecnt Press, Inc. | 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ-4 


Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 
FREE book, ‘How to Get Your Book Published, Promoted 
Distributed,’’ and full details about your Best Book Contest. 


Inquiries confidential. We are subsidy publishers. 


If we think your manuscript has unusual publish- 
| ing possibilities we will offer you a straight royalty, | 
or will publish on a very reasonable subsidy. 


| 
| 
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co-chairmen; photographers, editors, writers. Fee, 
$40. hoon enrollment, 200. Address Wilson 
Hicks, P.O. Box 8107, University of Miami 
Branch, Coral Gables 46, Fla. 

WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, SOUTHERN BAP- 
TIST ASSEMBLY, Ridgecrest, N. C. Founded 
1931. June 8-14. Subjects: fiction, magazine 
articles writing, juvenile writing, play writing. 
Clifton J. Allen, director. Fee, $2.50. ted 
enrollment, 150. Address Clifton J. Allen, 127 
Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


SOUTHWEST 


SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. (Sessions at Robert Dris- 
coll Hotel) Founded 1944. June 3-6. Subjects: 
fiction, non-fiction. poetry, TV, writing for juven- 
iles. Dee Woods, Director; Harrison Smith, 
Charles Ferguson, William Kelley, Fred Gipson, 
John Ciardi, Loula Grace Erdman, Loring Wil- 
liams, Dillon Anderson, Donald A. Wollheim, 
Frank Wardlaw, Robert Hodesh, Jess Gorkin, Dr. 
Debs Smith, Emily and Fritz Toepperwein, J. 
Meredith Tatton, Robert Lund. J. Bruce Howard, 
K. McComb, James F. Peirce, Ken Harper, Lelon 
Winsborough, Dr. W. A. Stigler, Lily Peter, Har- 
nett T. Kane, Brent Locke Riley, Vera Holding, 
Ross Phares, others. $1,000 in prizes. Expected 
enrollment, 400. Address Reva Gregg, Secretary, 
308 Katherine Drive, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ WORKSHOP AND 
CONFERENCE, Flagstaff, Ariz. Founded 1951. 
June 26-July 7. Subjects: novel, short story, 
drama, television, factual prose (article, essay, 
biography, criticism), poetry (humorous and seri- 
ous). Weldon F. Heald and Phyllis W. Health, 
co-directors; visiting writers, editors, publishers. 
College credit. Expected enrollment, 35. Address: 


Academic Chairman, Dept. of English, Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


MEXICO 

INSTITUTO ALLENDE, San Migule de Allende, 
Guanajuata, Mexico. Founded 1938. June 19- 
Aug. 31. Subjects: novel, short story, travel, radio, 
television, non-fiction, photography, Spanish. 
Ashmead Scott, director of writing courses; Peter 
Olwyler, Jane Stolten, others to be announced. 
Fees, $45 a month (students may enter at any 
time). University credit. Expected enrollment, 50. 
For illustrated prospectus address Stirling Dick- 
inson, Director. Instituto Allende, San Migule de 
Allende, Gto., Mexico. 

MEXICO CITY COLLEGE CREATIVE WRIT- 
ING CENTER, Mexico, D. F. Founded 1950. 
June 20-Aug. 31. Subjects: fact writing, affects 
and effects of words (observation), analysis of 
short story, techniques of fiction, manuscript 
evaluation. E. J. Robins, director. College credit. 
Address Admissions, Mexico City College, Car- 
retera Mexico-Toluca, Km., 16, Mexico 10, D.F., 
Mexico. 


WEST INDIES 


WRITERS’ FLYING WORKSHOP, San Juan 
and Barranquitas, Puerto Rico. Leaves New 
York City on Trans Carribean Airlines, June 24, 
returns July 1. De luxe accommodations through- 
out with opportunities for swimming, riding, ten- 
nis, and climbing. The teacher is Pauline Bloom, 
who has conducted similar fiction writing classes 
on cruises to Bermuda and Nassau. As the size of 
this group must necessarily be limited, early en- 
rollment is recommended. For details write to: 
American-Foreign Travel Associates, c/o Trenton 
Travel Service, Inc., 2 N. Willow St., Trenton 8, 
N. J. Telephone—Export 2-5195. 


MARKETS FOR FILLERS 


Mx writers find fillers a reasonably profit- 


able side line. Most of them, of course, 

bring only small checks, though a few maga- 
zines pay as much as $100 or $150 for special types 
of fillers. 

There is vast variety in fillers—jokes, anecdotes, 
epigrams, satires, puzzles, quizzes, curious facts, 
how-to items, inspirational incidents. Generally 
speaking, the filler with a fresh twist, usually hu- 
morous, has the widest market. 

Writing fillers is good exercise in condensation, 
ames valuable to a beginner. If they are good, 
they sell pretty readily and thus give a young 
writer a bit of encouragement. 

The following list covers representative maga- 
zines which state their hospitality to fillers. Many 
other magazines use them but do not wish to be 
listed lest they be overwhelmed with freelance 
contributions. 

An interested writer will look over as many 
magazines as possible and submit appropriate 
materials to any which he finds publish fillers. 
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Also he will watch for contests seeking special 
types of filler material—letters, jokes, solutions to 
personal problems presented by readers. 

Also there is some opportunity to place recipes 
and brief household hints with women’s and home 
service magazines and also with farm journals, 
usually state rather than national or regional. A 
writer has to examine copies of the magazines to 
see which ones use such material—rarely do the 
editors care to mention the fact in a writers’ maga- 
zine. 

One should keep in mind the fact the demand 
for freelance recipes is far less than it used to be. 
More and more magazine staffs develop their own 
recipes. 

Most magazines will return fillers if a stamped 
self-addressed envelope is enclosed. Some have 
the policy of returning no fillers. This practice 
introduces complications for the writer, who can’t 
be sure if his contribution has been accepted or 
rejected. It is up to a writer to decide whether he 
wants to submit material to a non-returning pub- 
lication. 
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In general it is best to submit fillers in the same 
form as other manuscripts—on 814 x 11 paper. 
Some writers use 3 x 5 paper or cards for jokes and 
aphorisms. In no case should more than one filler 
be put on a sheet, no matter how much room 
there is. 

Rates in the list are per word or 
means payment on acceptance. Pu 
ment on publication. 


er item. Acc. 
. means pay- 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Shorts 
1,000 words or less—anything with an unusual and 
— adventure background. $10-$25 an article. 

The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New York 22. 
Material pertaining to all phases of home making and 
maintenance, how-to items. John M. Carter, Editor. 
Rate based on value and length of material. Acc. 

The American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19. Address Parting Shots Editor. Anecdotes 
of everyday American humor—home, work, or play— 
to 300 words, preferably not more than 150 words. 
$2.50 per line for short (not more than 16 lines) 
humorous verse. $10 for joke or epigram. Acc. 

American Roofer & Building Improvement Con- 
tractor, 180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. Oddities with 
trade connection; sales tips, how-to items; experi- 
ences related to the industry—100-600 words. Espe- 
cially local contractor news; no obituaries. No clip- 
pings except local contractor news items. Ic. Pub 

The AOPA Pilot, Box 5960, Washington 14, D. C. 
Features 100-300 words built around a single photo- 
graph related to flying. $5-$10. Acc. 

Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, lowa. Recipes; brief items for departments 
—How-to for the Homemaker, How-to for the Handy- 
man, How-to for the Home Gardner. Must be appro- 
priate for gardened-home families. Bert Dieter, Edi- 
tor. $5-$10. Pub. Neil Kuehnl, Special Features 
Editor. Articles in the home service dept. largely staff 
written. Special features and child care depts. are 
interested in general subjects—education, health, 
religion, travel, enterprising community activities, new 
developments in American life, self help, family 
finance, human interest, “‘think’’ pieces, humor, 
safety and personalities. 

Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Puzzles, things to do, short biographical inci- 
dents of great people. Norma Jean Sullivan, Editor. 
Low rates. Acc. 

Boys’ Life, New Brunswick, N. J. Contains a back- 
of-the-book section called The Duffel Bag averaging 
10 pages an issue and consisting mostly of brief, 
photo-illustrated text on subjects of interest to boys 
such as how-to-do-it, modelmaking, crafts, hobbies, 
sports, nature, pets, and (less frequently) true adven- 
ture stories of about 800 words. 1 page $150. Acc. 

The Catholic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. 
Paul 13, Minn. True accounts of rewards for un- 
seeking kindness; incidents by which persons were 
brought into the Church. Under 300 words; $50 each. 
Short pieces illustrating the instinctive goodness of 
human nature; amusing or inspiring tales for ‘In Our 
Parish’’ ond “In Our House’’—$20 each. ‘Flights of 
Fancy,’ picturesque figures of speech with exact 
source given, $2 each. Pub. MSS. submitted to these 
departments not acknowledged or returned. 


HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors | 
YOUR : complete and reliable publishing 


84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


rogram: publicity, 
handsome book: = Speedy, efficie 
service. Send f EE manuscri 
report & copy of Publish Your B 
CARLTON PRESS Dept. A2D 
BOOK LENGTH SPECIAL 
During the summer months I will give you my com- 
lete service on manuscripts of 80, words or more, 
‘or 90c 100 words. This includes correction 
SPELLIN' AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, 
revising when I see I can _— a paragraph, or the plot, 


Regular rates— per words or per page. 
Bond paper, carbon, pn work. 


Take advantage of my years of experience. College 
graduate, a teacher, from a family of — and, most 
of all, I sincerely wish to help you su 

Let me know your problems. 
EVA LONGSDORF 
Your friendly typist R. 1, Curryville, Missouri 


SONGWRITERS!!!! 

A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE Music to Lyrics . . . FREE Lyric Course 
Amateur Songwriters Association 


1075 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 


articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 0 
thousand word “RMA Minimum $7 50. 


A A. BRINK 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
to help you see your name in print and make 

raw ag Reasonable rates. Porticulars 
FREE. ‘Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
91 N. Lake Triplet Dr. (Dept. A.) 


Casselberry, Florida 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections; carbon copy and extra first and lost sheets. 
2c Mini of stencil 
per page. nimum order — k 
All work guaranteed to be BB. Alls 
27 Yeors Experience 


Helen M. Myers 


121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pe. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 
our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 
featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New Yerk 55, N. Y. 


NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? Criticism won‘t help unless you know how 


to revise. 

Send your novel to me for that finer touch of an 
expert before you send it to the publisher. He de- 
mands a skillfully written and nicely edited manuscript. 

per four completed pages typed on bond. 
Terms, as convenient. 

= ghosting from outlines or ideas. Write for 
pric 

Nearly seventeen years in doctoring manuscripts for 
authors. 

Let me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 


Marie Adams 
1694 Bicir Avenue St. 


Paul 4, Minnesota 
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Cavalcade, Epic, Valor, Sensation, Women in 
Crime, True Crime, Police Detective, Expose, De- 
tective, Skye Publishing Co., 16 East 55th St., New 
York 22. Address fillers for all eight magazines to 
William Carrington Guy, Editorial Director. Oddities, 
quizzes, unusual crimes, unusual laws, sports shorts, 
true adventure, etc. $10-$15 each. Acc. 

Ceramic Age, 2728 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. News and feature stories on the commercial 
manufacture of ceramics, glass, and heavy clay 
products. Query first on feature articles. Wm. M. 
Branham, Ed. 2c news; photos $3.50-$5. 

The Christian Parent, | Penn Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Articles or stories, 1200-2200 words with a child- 
training angle or related to the Christian home. C. R. 
Dennison, Editor. 2c. Acc. 

The Christian Science Monitor, | Norway St., 
Boston 15, Mass. Address fillers to Family Features 
Editor. Anecdotes, quizzes, how-to and factual items, 
and other brief material of general reader interest. 
Rate based on length. Acc. 

Christian Youth, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Fillers relating to Christian work, for late pri- 
mary, junior, and senior young people. Must have 
evangelical Christian emphasis. 34¢ up. Acc. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. Humor- 
ous stories, anecdotes, and jokes that can be enjoyed 
by a family audience; preferred length, 80-100 words, 
but up to 500 words if worth that length. Address 
Humor Editor. Minimum $10 for original anecdotes, 
$5 for fillers from another source. Pub. 

The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. Almost wholly Canadian items related 
to agriculture and homemaking, also fiction. Lorne 
Hurd. Varying rates. Acc. 

Empire Magazine, Denver Post, 650 15th St., 
Denver 1, Colo. Contemporary photostories of life 
and times in Rocky Mountain area only. 2¢ word; 
photos $5. Acc. H. Ray Baker, Editor. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Eileen 
O’Hayer, Managing Editor. Experiences, anecdotes, 


hobbies, and other material of appeal to the reader 
of a general family magazine; length minimum of 
500 words. Good rates. Acc. 

The Family Handyman, 117 E. 31st St., New York. 
H. A. Steinberg, Editor. How-to items made up of 
text and photos and/or sketches. Small or large home 


repair, improvement, remodeling items on how-to 
basis. To $50 per page. Pub. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
‘Pa. “Aims to accomplish two purposes: be a down-to- 
jearth business magazine for farmers, yet also a family 
magazine for humaribeings who happen to live on a 
farm. To accomplish both purposes, it looks hardest 
for ideas that its readers can use—is less of a market 
for material that is interesting but not very useful. 
Most stories are short, 500 words or less.’’ Also typo- 
graphical errors, jokes, quotes, how-to items for farm 
and home. C. P. Streeter, Editor; Lane M. Palmer, 
Managing Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Fate Magazine, 845 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
300-word fact articles for departments, True Mystic 
Experiences and My Proof of Survival. Mary Margaret 
Fuller, Editor. $5. Pub. 

Field & Stream, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 
How-to fillers about shooting, fishing, and related 
subjects. 300-500 words. 10c. Acc. Hugh Grey, Editor. 

Flower Grower—The Home Garden Magazine, One 
Park Ave., New York 16. Articles of interest to the 
home gardener—up to 1800 words. Photos in con- 
nection with same. 5c per word; $5-$15 for photos. 
Subjects’ include vegetable growing, landscaping, 
hobby gardening, how-to's, etc. 

Forest & Outdoors and Rod & Gun, Rod & Gun Pub- 
lishing Co., 60 Fieldfair Ave., Beaconsfield, Quebec, 
Canada. Ronald J. Cooke, Editor and Publisher. Ross 
Fyfe, Associate Editor. Query on long lengths. Inter- 
ested primarily in ‘how-to’ features of all types per- 
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taining to the outdoors. Interested in unusual photos 
for outdoor photo world section. Not particularly in- 
terested in long lengths from overseas and continent. 
1¥2-2c. Photos $3. No cartoons, flowers, park, for- 
estry, picnicing or other general subjects. Readers 
primarily male and interested in fishing, hunting, 
boating, allied fields. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Filler to 400 
words relating to Christian principles applied in busi- 
ness. 2c up. Acc. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. Oddities. Children’s 
quizzes, puzzles, poems to 12 lines, juvenile fiction 
600-750 words. Illustrated articles, 300-600 words, 
appealing to readers in small towns. Address James 
Kopp, Editor. 2c, photos $3. Acc. 

Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
“Unfortunately we’ve never been able to define our 
fillers to our own satisfaction, and we're afraid we 
can’t define them for anybody else, except that they 
should be short.’’ See the magazine for types of ma- 
terial used. $20. Acc. 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. Novel 
things for children 4-12 to make and do. $5-$40 per 
unit. Acc. 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. Occasional fillers of interest to Christian 
and family groups. To 3c. Acc. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. Address fillers to Doyle L. Green, Man- 
aging Editor. Anecdotes, hobbies, experiences, handy 
hints for householders, occasional how-to items; fillers 
300-1000 words on any subject of current interest, 
philosophical, faith-promoting, etc. 1 Yec a word. Acc. 

Joker, Comedy, Romp, Eye, Gaze, Jest, Laugh-it- 
Off, Gee-Whiz, Snappy, all published by Humorama, 
Inc., 136 E. 57th St., New York 21. Anecdotes, jokes, 
parodies, humorous, aphorisms, epigrams, puzzles. 
Maximum 200 words for jokes and anecdotes. Satires 
to 1000 words. Ernest N. Devver, Editor. 3 Yac a word 
for jokes and anecdotes, 75c each for epigrams, 
aphorisms, narrative poetry, humorous verse up to 24 
lines, 40c per line. Acc. 

Juvenile Merchandising, 566 Seventh Ave., New 
York 18. Covers retailers of cribs, carriages, wheel 
goods, etc. Not interested in children’s apparel. $25 
to $50 for case histories with photos on noteworthy 
methods and ideas of successful dealers. Only on 
query basis from professional trade paper reporters. 
Norman Keifetz, Managing Editor. 

Kitchen Business, 566 Seventh Ave., New York 18. 
Covers kitchen planners who sell complete kitchens 
for old-home modernization or to new-home builders. 
Readers include cabinet shops, kitchen specialists, or 
kitchen planning division of lumber, appliance or 
plumbing business. $50-$125 for articles with photos 
on noteworthy methods of successful kitchen dealers. 
Only on query basis from professional trade paper 
reporters. Milton Gralla, editor. 

Ladies Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Anecdotes, aphorisms, short paragraphs 
in such fields as philosophy, semantics, origin of cus- 
toms, maxims. Include source and pg. number. $7.50- 
$15. Acc. 

Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main St., Wichita, 
Kan. Jokes; anecdotes to 500 words. Charles E. Jones, 
Editor. Acc. 

Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Anecdote section uses anecdotes 200-500 
words taken fro mthe Canadian past and fully docu- 
mented. $50. Short humor, 25 words up, at rates 
$15-$150. Parade department pays $5-$10 for brief 
topical anecdotes from the Canadian scene. Acc. 

‘Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36. One-page articles (500 words) and picture sets 
($100) and half-page articles and picture sets ($45) 
on new inventions, gadgets, weapons, planes, cars, 
hobbies—almost anything in the science-mechanical 
field. One-photo fillers complete with captions on 
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short cuts in home. Instead of 8x10 glossies, prefer 
to have contributor send contact print and then lend 
the negative (which will be returned promptly) so 
that they can make their own print to actual repro- 
duction size. $10-$15. Address Larry Sanders, Feature 
Editor, or Bob Brightman, Home and Shop Editor. Acc. 

Modern Photography, 33 W. 60th St., New York 
23. Items on photographic kinks, short cuts, with 1- 
3 photographic illustrations, horizontal glossies 8x10; 
text and/or caption 100-500 words. Jacquelyn Balish, 
Editor. Varying rates. Acc. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
Short satirical humor. Cartoon ideas. Good rates. Acc. 

The New York Times Magazine, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36. Address fillers to Lester Markel, Sun- 
day Editor. Odditties; quizzes with a news peg; short 
articles with direct relationship to current news, but 
lightly done and narrower in scope than full-length 
pieces. $30 a column. Acc. 

Oklahoma Today, State Capitol Station, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (Q) “Oddments”’ (brief, unusual material 
about Oklahoma.) 2c and up. Pub. 

PEN (Public Employees News), 444 Sherman St., 
Denver 3, Colo. Fillers under 250 words, 3c word to 
500 words; cartoons, $5; jokes for family readership, 
32; i verse, 50c line. Acc. G. Bruce Howard, 


“oo Dogs, 2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Anecdotes, oddities, sales suggestions, experi- 
ences, hints on care or rearing of dogs; maximum 
250 words. No fiction. 50c a published inch. Pub. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
Clifford B. Hicks, Editor. General Section uses features 
on scientific, mechanical and industrial subjects, with 
action or adventure elements. Occasional features on 
almost any subject of general interest to men. 300- 
2000 words. Dramatic photos are most important and 
should contain human interest. Need good articles in 
the automotive and housing fields. Craft Section buys 
how-to on craft projects and shop work, well illus- 
trated with photos and drawings. Rough but accurate 
pencil drawings are adequate for artist’s copy. Top- 
notch photos a must. Both sections use one and two- 
photo shots with up to 250 words of copy. Rates for 
shorts begin at $12. Minimum rate for a typical 5- 
page feature with 10 to 15 usable photos and draw- 
ings, for either section, is $300, but frequently pay 
more—up to $1000—for pieces particularly wanted, 
of the type that can be blurbed on the cover. 

Quote, P.O. Box 611, Indianapolis 6, Ind. Original 
anecdotes to 150 words for the use of public speakers. 
Original epigrams. Occasional light verse. Penny 
Droke, Editor. Vorying rates according to quality. Acc. 

The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. Address 
fillers to Miss Vera K. Lawrence, Department Editor. 
Anecdotes, jokes, aphorisms, typographical errors, ex- 
periences. Puzzles and quizzes only if previously pub- 
lished. Life in These United States, Life in This Wide 
World, and Humor in Uniform, $100. Material for 
these departments must be true and not previously 
published. Toward More Picturesque Speech, Laughter 
the Best Medicine, Personal Glimpses, Quotable 
Quotes; payment for these departments according to 
length. In the case of already published material, $10 
to the first contributor. Contributions should be dated 
and full source must be given—author, magazine or 
newspaper, date and page. Pub. 


HAVE YOU AN AILING POEM, 
STORY OR ARTICLE? 


Send it to HERR for a me peo od diagnosis. 30 
ears experence in writing and selling. Rates: Poems 
G 3 verses) $1.00; stories and articles $5.00 for 5000 
words; over 5000 $1.00 per thousand. $5.00 min. 
per —s. Fee must accompany manuscript, 
also S.A.E. If we think your manuscript is saleable 
we will suggest wee 
D. M 


. HERR 
230 Front Street Lititz, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Error-free, checked for spelling, researched 


edited on request, typed 


typing. 
words. $5.00 minimum. Fees must accompany manu- 
scripts with sufficient return postage. All work on per- 
sonal basis; ghosting by cial arrangement; advice as 
requested by author on as. etc. We take special 
pride in each piece of work 


Richmond 26, Virginia 


Instruction: POETS 


THE SHAPING OF POEMS AND MAKING OF SALES, 
5 step-by-step lessons, $25.00. 
Criticism: 
Poetry 5c per line; prose $1 thousand words. 
Complete manuscript service 
Ruth Averitte 
2253 Fairmount Avenue Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
‘ast — Accurate — 


One poh if desired 


AGNES C. PHILLIPS 
387 Ward Ave. Schenectady 4, N.Y. 


WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 


50c/1000 words 1 carbon copy 
Book length manuscripts 


PO Box 489 Los Altos, Calif. 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 W. Davis Blvd. Tampo, Florida 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 60c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—$3 per 100 pages 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 


Irella Hinks 
Belleville, Kansas 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


Apri, 1961 
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Po 
if requested, 
on corrasible bond paper with 
carbon and extra first sheet. $1.00 } - words for 
Frederick A. Raborg, Jr. 
1809 Cornell Avenue 
50c per 1000 Words 
= 


Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Short prose pieces, 500 to 1500 words. May be funny, 
warm, touching, satiric, etc., or can be factual, but 
must have special, immediate appeal for young mar- 
ried readers. Address Short Features Editor. Top 
rates. Acc. 

The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Hil. 
Puzzles, quizzes, other filler as needed. Must interest 
business men. $7.50 each for puzzles and quizzes, 
varying rates for other materiaci. Acc. Currently over- 
stocked. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. The Perfect Squelch—authentic, 
unpublished anecdotes. (“Keep in mind that The Per- 
fect Squelch is primarily a humor feature; grim and 
unpleasant squelches are not welcome. The person 
squelched is ‘the villain of the act’ and should deserve 
squelching.’’) $100. Original, unpublished epigrams— 
preferably one short sentence not heavily philosoph- 
ical. $10. Other filler features such as You Be the 
Judge are used, but there is too heavy a backlog of 
material to permit considering contributions now. 
Address fillers to Box 234, as above. Acc. 

Science and Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11. How-to-do-it construction projects, including ‘shop 
kinks.’ Emphasis on drawings or photos of profes- 
sional quality actually showing “‘how’’; materials list 
with sources of supply on built projects. Also uses 
Features articles in all areas of science and mechanics. 
Works at least four months in advance. Prefers 
queries. Art Youngquist, Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22. 
Address fillers to Editor, Dollars for Dealers. 100-200 
word ideas for display, selling, goodwill building, etc., 
successfully used by retail stores in the furniture field. 
$2 each. Pub. No submissions acknowledged or re- 
turned. 

The Sentinel, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 
Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Articles to 650 
words, preferably illustrated, on birds, animals, gar- 
dening, games, things to make and do. For boys and 
girls about 9-12. 2c. Acc. 

Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. John Henry Auran, 
Managing Editor. Filler material of any length of 
interest to skiers nationally and internationally. Shorts 
100-400 words—humorous, unique, how-to-do-it, 
human interest, historical, about skiing—especially 
welcome. Good rates. Acc. 

Skiing News Magazine, Box 15338, Denver 15, 
Colo. Anecdotes, epigrams, oddities, pertaining to 
skiing. 50c per published inch. Pub. Robert W. Parker. 

Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. 
Hints and how-to items pertaining to the outdoor 
field—hunting, fishing, camping, boating ,etc. One 
or two columns with black and white photos. Ted 
Kesting, Editor. $50-$75. Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Board of Education, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Handicraft articles under 500 awards, simple puzzles. 
For children 4-9. About Yac a word. Acc. 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. How-to fillers for 
children 9-12. 1c. Acc. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Puzzles, quizzes, jokes suited to a religious magazine. 
$1-$16. Acc. 

Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Kenneth N. Anderson, Editor. Currently overstocked 
in all categories. Acc. 


Today's Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Anecdotes, hints, how-to items, experiences, relating 
to a business girl’s work or way of life. Pre 
length 800-1500 words, but may be shorter. Address 
Mary Jollon. $25 up per filler. Acc. 


Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Puzzles, quizzes, games for children 9-11, Evelyn 
Nevin Ferguson, Editor. 2c. Acc. 


Turf and Sport Digest, 511-513 Oakland Ave., Bal- 
timore 12, Md. A magazine concerned solely with 
Thoroughbred horse racing. Raleigh S. Burroughs, 
Editor. Hoss-Word Puzzles (crossword) using as many 
turf names and terms as possible—15 squares each 
way; pen or pencil sketch adequate. $10. Pub. Oddi- 
ties for Racing Rarities department; indicate source 
of material—with clippings if possible. $2. Pub. 

U. S. Lady, 1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. Anecdotes, oddities, hints, how-to items, 
hobbies, experiences—directed toward service wives or 
dealing with service life in some manner. Cartoons 
with a military slont—$3 to $5 each. Length for 
fillers, 100-700 words. $1-$15. Pub. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Puzzles, games, quizzes of interest to younger teen- 
age readers. 2c a word. Acc. 


Wallpaper & Wallcovering, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Sales tips and news stories useful in the 
field, which includes wallpaper retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers. Pictures with captions also wel- 
comed showing clever window displays, store in- 
teriors, merchandising features, sales gimmicks of 
any kinds. M. A. Pinover, Editor-in-Chief. 2c, photos 
$5 and up. Pub. 


Weekend Magazine, 231 James St., W., Montreal, 
Canada. A limited market for topical short features 
with photos of special interest to Canadian readers. 
$75 up. Acc. 

Workbench, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. Editor, Jay W. Hedden. Practical how-to-do-it 
articles for the home craft craftsman, including 
home improvements, remodeling, building of furni- 
ture, etc. Sharp black and while 8x10 photos are a 
must. Changes are being made through 1961 and 
Editor suggests you read several issues to determine 
editorial trend. Payment on Acc. $20-$50 per pub- 
lished page. Cartoons $7.50 each. No verse. Many 
items contributed are built or tested in Model Shop, 
which is part of editorial department. 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. New England humor not 
over 1500 words. 75c and up. 

Your Life, Your Health, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Address fillers to Your Life to be considered for 
both publications. Anecdotes, quizzes. Especially in- 
terested in anecdotes featuring well-known persons, 
also personal experiences with amusing, warmly 
human or inspirational angles. Maximum, 300 words. 
John J. Green, Managing Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Your New Baby, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
Material dealing with all aspects of baby care to 
1500 words. $15-$80. Acc. Monthly department, 
Good Ideas from Other Mothers, pays $5 on publica- 
tion for brief items on how particular problems in- 
volving baby care were solved—150-200 words. Short, 
light verse. Acc. Mrs. Maja Bernath, Exec. Editor. 


for marketing. 


sell by all means them in 
ROBERT OBERFIRST L 


FREE! FREE! 


oO lls short-shorts fo: 5 to $850 apiece. u have written short-shorts w! 

eading on handling fee: $3 each. 
ERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 

a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


10% commission on sales. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 12c 
a word, first insertion, 10¢ a word, subsequent con- 
secutive insertions of “the Adea without change; no 
agency commission allowed. A checking copy of the 
magazine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must 
reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use 
display advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of E writing 
ond illustrated. $1 . Marjorie’ 


ver CLUB Couden’s ‘Orig- 
trial membership 


inal’). ths’ 
WRITER'S BULLETIN. Lillian cc, 2815 
hippewa Street, St. Louis 18, 
RHYTHM IN WRITING hos caused 2. revolution 
tions of writing—$1.00—Risser, 30 W. 


Denver 


GOLDEN MANUSCRIPT & MARKET Sent SYSTEM. 
Complete, compact, simple ond efficient. Help yourself 
to better morketing GOLDEN 

STUDIO. Box 104-R, Topton, N 


BAZAARS FOR FUN AND _ |, clever ideas 
for successful profitable bcezcaars. complete 
ful information. One Dollar. HEL! IN MAKING 


help 


Not book report but own. 
ty cents. HOW TO MAKE CONVENTION 


Six 
to report it. enty cents. 
Montona. 


EANDELL RESEARCH, Box 427, Victor, 


SERVICES 
$3.00. Felix” Amstcin, 136 158 


Randolph Place, West Orange, N 
YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 25. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
DOCTOR RALPH NATHAN, Ps.D. Worried? 
Problems? Complete Advice. 
Answered, $5. Three Questions, $10. 2626 re venue, 
Sen Francisco, 16, California. 
ADD AUTHENTICITY TO YOUR WESTERN STORIES! Hord- 
fa ioneers 
lawmen. Gerald per hr. P. ©. Box 267, 
Route 2, Lancaster, Texas. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


D COURSES a. INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought, sold and 
“— changed. 10c. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., 


Scien, 


N TO reseorch an 


beginning in May 
AEG s 


NATIONAL MARKET TIPS 


Looking for 
PUBLISHER ? 


Your book can be — — distributed 
by a successful, reliable company not ed for prompt, 
service. All Invited . 


persona 

rite for our i ed 4 
the Author in Search of a Publisher 


tical, proven ideas, it shows 
yor monuscript can 
beautiful volume. rite to: 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
To AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST MARKET 
LISTS EVERY MONTH 


MARKET LISTS STILL AVAILABLE 


Handy Market List. January, 1961 
Little Magazines. October, 1960 
Juvenile Magazines, February, 1961 
Poetry (including light verse) March, 1961 
Book Publishers. August, 1959 
Greeting Cards, Plays, Syndicates, Nov., 
Religious Magozines. October, 1960 
Company Publications, Business Mags. Decem- 

ber, 1960 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 
| enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$4.00 for 2 years (saving me $2 over 
single copy cost) 
$2.50 for 1 year 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


Aprit, 1961 


SOCIAL 


Club 


CE the thrill of romance thru eet club) 
by-letter. This club is on a high 
Pp to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 

d compatible comm 2a. Sealed part eo 


$1 


you, step-by-step, 
‘ansformed into 
details. 


Next month in 
uthor 


ournalist 


CAN YOU BREAK INTO TV 
by Miriam Gilbert 


HOW TO IN TV by Barbara Corcoran 
WHAT IS QUALITY by George Freitag 


MULTIPLE SALES FROM PHOTOS 
by Clarence W. Koch 


Beginning in the May issue 
A&J NATIONAL MARKET TIPS 


¢ A&J “LETTER OF THE MONTH’ CONTEST 
CASH PRIZES AND AWARDS. FULL DETAILS PAGE 2 IN THIS ISSUE 


@ TV Markets-Short Stories 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 MARTIN DRIVE 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


| want to keep my market lists up-to-date. Please enter my subscription for | 


(1 one year, $2.50 
[ two years, $4.00 (50c additional, per year, outside the U.S.) | 


( 
: 
| 


